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THE LITTLE GREEK GIRL. 


GaARAFELIA was a fair, blue-eyed girl, with 
waving, bright hair, which fell about her neck 
in such profusion, that it looked like a shower 
among the distant hills, on which the setting 
sun is shining. American children would 
have liked to see her in the costume of her 
native country. A green, velvet tunic was 
fitted close to her round, pretty figure: over 
this, a full dress of gold tissue fell in ample 
folds to her feet. A green turban, embroi- 
dered with gold, was adorned with a single 
feather, which bent forward a little, and sha- 
ded one side of her forehead. <A gauze veil, 
checked with alternate gold and green, peeped 
under the feather, and fell carelessly on her 
shoulder. Efler Grecian trowsers were fast- 
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ened at the ankle with bracelets of gold; and 
her little, green shoe was ornamented with the 
same rich metal. Altogether, she seemed like 
those imaginary beings called fairies,—about 
which, children love dearly to read; though 
every sensible child knows very well that there 
never were such beautiful, little creatures,— 
living in the honey-cup of a columbine, and 
wearing a woven dew-drop. 

I suppose my young friends will think Ga- 
rafelia was very happy. Yes,—she was very 
happy indeed; not because she wore beauti- 
ful clothes,—but because she had a kind fa- 
ther and mother, who loved her very much. 
Seated on her little velvet cushion, (for the 
Grecians, like Asiatic rations, never sit in 
chairs,) at her mother’s side, she would listen 
for hours, to the stories she repeated; and 
when it was night, and she wanted to go to 
sleep, on her pretty, soft couch, she knelt 
down by that dear friend, and taking the cross 
in her little hands, she said her prayers in the 
musical language of her nation. 

The days in Greece are bright and sunny; 
the birds sing sweetly, and the flowers are 
plenty there. Garafelia loved to waken early, 
and climb her father’s couch, that she might 
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THE LITTLE GREEK GIRL. 5 
kiss him out of his sound sleep; and her father 

ras so fond of her, that he would gladly com- 
ply with her request, and lead her down in the 
garden, where the marble fountains spouted 
forth water, with such a trickling sound, that 
it made one feel cool even to hear it, on a 
summer’s day. 

But the poor, little, Greek girl was not to 
be so happy long. Her nation were under 
the government of the cruel Turks. They 
would cause the Greeks’ heads to be cut off, 
and sell their daughters for slaves, even when 
they had committed no crime which deserved 
punishment. The Greeks had descended 
from an ancient and brave people, and they 
would not bear such treatment. They made 
var with the wicked Turks, and fought as fu- 
riously as animals fight, when they are sur- 
rounded, and have no possible means of es- 
cape: for they knew very well, that if they did 
not conquer their enemies, they should all be 
put to death, and their women sold as slaves. 

When Garafelia saw her father unsheath his 
sword, and examine carefully its glittering 
edge,—when he fastened it in his belt,—when 
her mother clung to his neck, and sobbed as 
if she would have died there,—the poor child 
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wept as she had never wept before. For the 
first time in her happy life, her heart ached as 
if it would break. Again and again her father 
kissed her; and when he would have put her 
down, she clung to his mantle, and cried out, 
“Oh, stay with Garafelia. The Turks will 
come and kill us, dear father. Oh, stay with 
your own, little Garafelia!’’ She said it in 
her most coaxing tone, and the tears were in 
her mild, blue eyes. Her father pressed her 
closer to his heart, and felt as if he were wil- 
ling to die, if she and her dear mother could 
but live in freedom and safety; but he could not 
stay,—for the Turks were only half a mile 
from the town, with their scimitars all sharp- 
ened for the battle. The noble Greek looked 
mournfully on his wife and child; and oh, with 
what heart-rending anguish did he think what 
might be their fate, should the wicked Turks 
prove victorious. Once more he held them 
to his bosom, in that close, strong embrace, by 
which the wretched sometimes express the 
agony they dare not speak,—and then went 
out to fight for the home he loved so well. 
Garafelia’s mother clasped her hands wildly, 
and looking up to heaven, as if she prayed 
for the pity she could not find in this world, 
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she sobbed out: “‘Oh, I shall never see him 
again—never, never see him again!” Then 
Garafelia threw herself on the carpet, and 
covering her face with her little cushion, she 
cried long and bitterly. 

It was morning, when her father went away; 
and all day long, they heard the wild uproar 
of guns, and screams, and trampling horses. 
It was night when he came back; but, alas, 
not as they had wished him tocome. He was 
borne by four of his faithful troops; and though 
they lowered him very cautiously, when they 
entered his house, he was so badly wounded 
that his whole face was convulsed with pain. 
For a long time he could not speak; and his 
young wife chafed his temples, and loosened 
his tight bandages, with the terrible conviction 
that she should never hear his voice again. 
However, after lying stupid for a short time, 
he opened his eyes, pressed the hand which 
rested in his, and uttered the name of Garafe- 
lia. The child stood before him,—and the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. Love 
poured from his dying eyes,_like light from the 
setting sun; and with much difficulty, he ut- 
tered: ““My poor, orphan girl.” Garafelia 
did not know that he was dying; but she saw 
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that he was very weak, and very sorrowful. 
She sprang forward, to clasp her little arms 
around his neck. She kissed him,—he felt it 
not. She looked at him,—he saw her not. 
She spoke to him,—he heard her not. The 
little Greek girl had no father,—he was dead! 
Her mother did not speak a word. She 
threw one arm around her only child, and with 
the other she covered her face, and bowed 
down. Poor Garafelia! It was asad change 
for such a happy, little one. She looked at 
the father, who used to smile on her so affec- 
tionately,—and he was stiff and cold. She 
looked on the mother, who used to sing to 
her, and tell her stories all the day long,—and 
she saw by the heavings of her mantle, that 
the sobs came fast from her breaking heart. 
For the first time in her life, she threw her- 
self down on her couch, and cried her little 
aching head asleep. When it was dark, her 
mother came and kissed her, and put back the 
curls which were all wet with her tears; but 
Garafelia did not awake,—she was dreaming 
of her father. When she first opened her 
eyes in the morning, she thought of going to 
ask him to walk with her, as she had been 
used to do. Then she remembered, how, when 
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she went to sleep, her heart seemed to be high 
up in her throat, swelling as if it would kill 
her with its bursting agony: and she went to 
give one sorrowful look at the closed lips, 
which would never speak to her again Her 
little bird knew her footstep,—and he began 
to warble forth a song, to show that he was 
glad. Garafelia did not clap her hands, and 
bound forward to speak te him. His music 
made her very sad. She looked up at his 
cage, as if she blamed him for making a joy- 
ful noise. ‘‘ Don’t you sing, my pretty bird,” 
said she. ‘*What makes you sing? don’t you 
know my father is dead?”’ But though the 
little Greek girl was very wretched, she did 
not forget that she had a Parent in heaven. 
That very day, she knelt with her mother, by 
the side of the dead, and prayed to God to 
Jook down in mercy on them. Alas, they had 
little reason to hope for mercy from man. 
Before many hours had passed, the soldiers, 
with looks of horror, came to tell them, that 
they must escape from home,—for the Turks 
had gained possession of the town. One look 
of distress poor Garafelia gave to her tuneful 
Canary, and her graceful, fawning gazelle; 
but there was not a moment to be lost. The 
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Turks must kill them if they would—she could 
not stop to save them. Her mother seized 
her in her arms, and followed a multitude of 
Grecian women, who were on their way to a 
strong castle at the opposite end of the town. 
When the women and children were all in this 
large, strong building, the doors were fastened, 
and the Greek soldiers stationed themselves 
around it, resolving to fight for wives, widows, 
and orphans, as long as there was a man 
among them, who had a life to give away. 
The Turks came. The women within the 
castle heard shouts, and groans, and dying 
shrieks. The Greeks fought as the African 
lion fights for her young; but it was all in 
vain. The Turks had twenty times their 
numbers,—and they rushed into the castle 
over their dying bodies. Oh, had every wo- 
man’s arm been as strong as her heart, on 
that fatal day, but few of the pitiless Turks 
would have lived to tell their shameitul victory. 
Surely, if American children could have looked 
on that dreadful scene, they would have been 
willing to give all their gains,—nay, to have 
sold their choicest play-things, for many a 


year, if they could have saved even a few of 


those suffering little ones. Some plunged 
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into the distant river, that they might die, 
rather than be slaves. Others ran, with the 
swiftness which intense fear alone can give, 
and hid themselves in the woods. In the 
midst of the contusion, Garafelia and her mo- 
ther secreted themselves in a large oven, and 
closed the door. The poor child bruised her 
shoulder dreadfully against the stones; but she 
made no noise. She felt as if she had rather 
die, than have them find her mother. Two 
days they remained in this uncomfortable sit- 
uation; and Garafelia was sick with hunger. 
Thinking the Turks must be gone from the 
building, they ventured to open the door of the 
oven. A Turkish soldier happened: to be 
looking into the window, and he saw the mo- 
ther’s white arm the moment it appeared. He 
dragged them forth from their hiding place, 
and carried them to his tent. The next day, 
a hundred Grecian women were to be sent to 
Constantinople, and sold as slaves. Garafe- 
lia’s mother was among them. She shed no 
tears; she even tried to soothe her little 
daughter, who covered her face in her robe, 
and sobbed aloud. It seemed as if the Gre- 
cian mother had suffered too much ever to 
weep again. If they would but be kind to her 


fering; but when the cruel wretches came 
to tear Garafelia away, she shrieked, and 
knelt, and prayed, that they might not be part- 
ed. ‘Qh, leave me my child,” she said. “If 
you have mercy in you, leave me my child.” 
And Garafelia clung to her with a piteous 
look, saying, with all the eloquence of inno- 
cent childhood: “‘She is my mother! She is 
my mother!” The little Greek thought such 
an appeal would melt any human heart; but 
the Turks had inhuman hearts. They did not 
mind the widow’s shriek, or the orphan’s tears. 
They forced the mother away,—and the des- 
olate, little girl never saw her again. 

Then Garafelia would not eat, or speak. 
There was nobody in the wide world to love 
her; and she did not care what they did with 
her now. She would sit with her face on her 
hand, whole hours, and do nothing but sigh. 
Sometimes she would sing; and her sweet 
voice was as rich in mournful melody, as is 
the nightingale’s, when she sings over a dead 
mate. Any body but a Turk would have 
wept to hear the poor, heart-broken orphan 
warble forth, 


** My father is dead, 
And I am alone, 

I wish I was with him 
Beneath the cold stone.”’ 


Had Garafelia remained with the Turks, 
she would have indeed soon died of grief, and 
harsh treatment; but she, with a great many 
other Greek children, were carried to Smyrna 
to be sold. When they were all arranged to- 
gether in the market, a sweet, little girl, about 
four years old, came up, and took Garafelia’s 
hand, and looked very wishfully in her face. 
Garafelia remembered that it was a little play- 
mate, who often came to see her, in those 
happy days, when they both had a home. 
“What do you want, Aspasia?” said she. 
“Would you give me a prune?” lisped the 
little sufferer. Garafelia remembered that the 
dried prunes, which the Turks had given her 
for breakfast, were still in her hand; for her 
heart felt too sick to allow her to eat any thing. 
She kissed the little girl, and gave her all she 
had; and at that moment, she felt happier than 
she had been, since she was torn from her 
mother’s side,—for she felt as if she had 
something to love. A rich, American mer- 
chant, who lived in Smyrna, noticed the kind 
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ate little girl; and he saw plainly that she was 
very unhappy. So he resolved to buy her, 
and adopt her as a daughter. The little, 
Greek girl was glad, for he smiled on her as 
her father used to do. “ Poor little Aspasia,”’ 
said she, as she offered her hand to the be- 
nevolent American. He understood the plead- 
ing look she gave, and was just about to pur- 
chase Aspasia also; but another American, 
who lived very near him, stepped forward, and 
offered to take her. Then the little girls lived 
as they had when their parénts were alive. 
Garafelia and Aspasia were play-mates many 
a year after. Now Garafelia is sent over to 
America to be educated. Every body is kind 
to her, and she is happy all day long as a 
frisking squirrel. Indeed, she has nothing to 
make her otherwise than happy,—only it 
sometimes makes her heart ache to think, 
whether, or not, her dear mother is dead. 
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BARON DE STEUBEN. 

Frederic William Augustus Saron de Steu- 
ben was a highly distinguished Prussian officer, 
and aid de camp to Frederic the Great. Like 
the disinterested Lafayette, he left the hon- 
ours of Europe behind him, and came over to 
America to volunteer his services in the cause 
of freedom. He was about fifty years of age 
when he came to this country. He was rich 
in his dress, and highly dignified and venera- 
ble in his appearance. He was Knight of the 
Order of Fidelity, in Germany,—and he al- 
ways wore his badge of knighthood, which was 
a splendid medal of gold and diamonds, sus- 
pended at his breast. The military knowl- 
edge, which he acquired in Prussian camps, was 
of incalculable benefit to our undisciplined 
troops. The regiment under his care were al- 
ways remarkable for neatness, orderly appear- 
ance, and skilful manceuvres. In reward for his 
distinguished services, congress voted him 
thanks, and gave him the rank of Major Gen- 
eral, in the American army. Nothing charm- 
ed him se much as a fine soldier; and nothing 
displeased him more than awkward and un- 


military conduct. Scarcely a review passed, 
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without his bestowing very flattering approba- 
tion, or very marked censure, upon some in- 
dividuals. Once he noticed in the ranks a 
spruce, handsome lad, standing erect, with 
the air of a genteel soldier, his gun and equip- 
ments in perfect order. The Baron, struck 
with his military appearance, put his hand un- 
der his chin to elevate his head still more, 
viewed him with a smile, and said, in his 
broken English, ‘How long have you been a 
soldier? You are one pretty soldier in minia- 
ture. How old are you?” “I am seventeen, 
sir,” replied the youth. ‘Then, calling to the 
colonel-of the regiment, the Baron said, ‘Col. 
Jackson, here is one fine soldier in minia- 
ture.” 

So great was his abhorrence of every thing 
mean and contemptible, that he could never 
endure the name of General Arnold, after that 
dishonourable officer proved a traitor to his 


country. While reviewing a regiment of light 
horse, the name of Arnold happened to strike 
his ear. The man who bore it was ordered to 
the front. He was a fine looking fellow, with 
horse and equipments in excellent order— 
“Change your name, brother soldier,” said the 
Baron; “you are too respectable to bear the 
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name of atraitor.”? ‘‘What name shall I take, 
General?” asked the soldier. “‘Any you please. 
Mine is at your service.”” The honourable offer 
was cheerfully accepted; and the name was 
ever after entered on the roll as Steuben. Af- 
ter the war, this brave soldier and the Baron 
met. “I am well settled, General,” said the 
grateful man. “I have a wife, and a little son, 
whom I have called Baron, in honour of you, 
-_” 

When great faults were committed in the 
army, Major General Steuben was as rough 
as the ocean in a storm; but if he injured any 
one in a gust of passion, he always made am- 
ple atonement. At a review near Morristown, 
Lieutenant Gibbons, a brave, good officer was 
arrested on the spot, and ordered into the rear 
for a fault, which it was afterward proved he 
did not commit. ‘The commander of the regi- 
ment soon informed the Baron of his inno- 
cence, and of his acute feelings under this 
unmerited disgrace. “Desire Lieutenant Gib- 
bons te come to the front, Colonel,” said the 
Baron. Then addressing himself to the young 
man, he said, “Sir, a fault was committed, 
which, by throwing the line into confusion, 
might have been fatal in the presence of an 
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enemy. I arrested you, because I supposed 
you to be the author of it; but I believe you 
are blameless, and I am mistaken. I ask your 
pardon. Return to your command. I would 
not deal unjustly by any one; much less by an 
officer, whose character is so respectable.” 
The Baron spoke this with his hat off,—the 
rain, all the while, pouring on his venerable 
head; and not one, who witnessed it, remain- 
ed unmoved with affection and respect. 

His generosity seems to have had no limit 
but his poverty. After the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, both French and American officers 
were anxious to treat their English prisoners 
with all possible respect. All the Major Gen- 
erals gave them a dinner, excepting Baron 
Steuben. It was no want of sympathy, or no- 
ble feeling in the old soldier; but he was too 
poor to imitate the liberality of others. Asa 
last resort, he called on Colonel Stewart, and 
asked for a sum of money, as the price of his 
favourite horse. ‘Tis a good beast,” said 
the Baron, ‘‘and has been my faithful servant 
through all the dangers of war; but we must 
part, though my heart aches at it.” The 
Colonel imm€diately offered all the money he 
had, and advised the Baron to sell his watch, 
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should the sum prove insufficient for his pur- 
poses. ‘My dear friend,” said the generous 
Prussian, “it is already sold. Poor North 
was sick, and wanted necessaries. He is a 
brave fellow, and possesses the best of hearts. 
The trifle it brought is devoted to his comfort. 
My horse must go; and, I beseech you, do not 
try to dissuade me from it. I am a Major 
General in the service of the United States, 
and my private convenience must not interfere 
with the duty, which my rank imperiously calls 
upon me to perform.” 

A very friendly intercourse subsisted be- 
tween the officers of the French army, and 
those of our own; but many of our officers 
were too poor to return the frequent invita- 
tions of their polite allies. ‘I can stand it no 
longer,”’ said Baron Steuben ene day. “We 
are always dining with these gentlemen,—and 
such is our poverty, excepting at head quar- 
ters, that we give no invitations in return. 
Take my silver spoons and forks, and sell 
them. It is not republican to eat with silver 
forks; and it is the part of a gentleman to pay 
his debts. They shall have one good dinner, 
if I eat, my soup with a wooden spoon forever 
after.” 

When General Steubgh left Virginia to move 
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northward, his friend General North was too 
ill to accompany him. It was but little the 
Baron had in his purse, and a journey of three 
hundred miles was before him,—yet that little 
was divided. ‘I must leave you, my son,” 
said he; “but I leave you among a people 
where we have found the door of every house 
wide open; and the heart of every woman full 
of tenderness and virtue. Quit this unhealthy 
atmosphere as soon as possible. There is my 
sulkey,—and here is half of all I have. God 
bless you. I can say no more.” 

There is a very affecting account of the 
parting scene between the Revolutionary Offi- 
cers, in ‘Thatcher’s Military Journal.”” Even 
at this distant period, it is enough to make one 
weep. Should the brief extracts in the “Ju- 
venile Misceliany” induce American boys to 
read that very interesting work, the editor will 
be happy in the consciousness that much has 
been done toward exciting their best and most 
patriotic feelings. It must indeed have been 
a painful scene. For seven long years these 
brave men had struggled through dangers and 
difficulties, of which we can form but a faint 
idea;—and then they were scattered over the 
wide world;—many of them strangers in the 
land they had bled for. Lame, wounded, and 
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poor, they were sent to desolate homes, or 
suffering families. Lieutenant Colonel Coch- 
ran, a stern old officer from the Green Moun- 
tains, shed tears, when he bade farewell to 
Baron Steuben. When the General tried to 
comfort him by the kindest expressions,—“‘F or 
myself,” he replied, “I care not. I can stand 
it; but my poor wife and daughters are in the 
garret of that wretched tavern. I know not 
where to go,—nor have I the means to go.” 
The General insisted upon seeing them. The 
lower rooms of the tavern were crowded with 
soldiers, full of drunkenness, despair, and blas- 
phemy. With an aching heart he followed his 
friend to the miserable loft; and when he left 
the poor Vermont family, he left them his bless- 
ing, and all he had to give. When he depart- 
ed, he found a wounded negro weeping on the 
wharf. There was a vessel in the stream, 
bound to the place where he once had friends. 
He had not a dollar to pay his passage; and 
he could not walk. The good Baron Steuben 
was unused to tears,—but they trickled fast 
down his cheeks, as he put the last dollar he 
owned in the world into the hands of the black 
man. The negro hailed the sloop, and cried, 
“God Almighty bless you, master Baron!” 
And the whole army blest him—Would he 
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were alive now, that we might all Jook on his 
grey hairs, and bless him for all he did, and 
all he suffered for us! 

The state of New Jersey gave him a small 
improved farm,—and New York sixteen thou- 
sand acres of wild land, in the county of Onei- 
da. After our government became settled, a 
grant of two thousand five hundred dollars a 
year was made, to continue during his life 
time. A large portion of this he gave away to 
his aids, servants, and poor soldiers. He built 
a log house on his Oneida tract, and lived in 
the plainest and most temperate manner, with 
only One young gentleman, who read, talked, 
and played chess with him, Both his mind 
and body were strong; but his quiet mode of 
life did not agree with a constitution always 
accustomed to activity. He was seized with 
apoplexy, and died suddenly, in 1795, aged 65 
years. 

Aecording to his own request, he was wrap- 
ped in his cloak, placed in a plain coffin, and 
lain in the earth, without even a stone to mark 
the spot. It was then a thick lonely wood; but 
in a few years a public highway passed near 
the hailowed place. His intimate friend, Col. 
Walker, caused his remaiiiis to be removed, and 
gave a bounty for the protection of his grave. 


THE LITTLE FRENCH BOY. 


One day, little Maria took a cricket and 
moved it close up to her aunt Maria, and 
looked in her face, saying: ‘ Will you tell me 
another story’”’ Her aunt said, “I have told 
you so many stories that I do not remember 
any more.” But Maria said, “I am sure you 
can remember some you have seen in a book.” 
Her aunt Maria loved to tell her stories; and 
she answered, “If you will sit very still in- 
deed, I will tell you about a story I read in 
French, a long time ago.”’ The little chat- 
terbox promised she would sit still; so her 
aunt told her the story of Francis Augustus. 

‘Little Francis was very talkative,” said 
she, “like a certain little girl I know of. 
Before he was two years old, his mother 
bought him a china bowl, covered with pictures, 
for him to put his bread and milk in. Fran- 
cis looked at the men and women on the bowl, 
and thinking they were alive, he began to talk 
tothem. ‘They did not answer him; but their 
mouths were painted as if they were open; so 
he began to laugh, and offer them a spoonful 
of his supper—-saying, “Take some,—take 
some,—why don’t you eat it?” When he 
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saw that the figures on the bow] did not move, 
he turned round and offered the milk to his 
mother; for he loved dearly to give things 
away. If his mother took it and said she 
loved it, his eyes would sparkle, and he would 
laugh, till he shook all over, like a little fish. 
When the boys came to see him, he would 
bring his prettiest play-things, and say, ‘ Will 
you take them? Do—I want you to take 
them.”? And when they gave him his break- 
fast, he would run into the garden as fast as 
he could, with his little, china bowl full of 
milk, that his brothers might eat some of it. 
If his mother gave him a pear, he would cut 
it into five pieces,—keep the smallest for him- 
self,—and give the rest to his four brothers. 
Francis was kind to animals, too. A poor 
dog used sometimes to go by his father’s 
house, that was nothing but skin and bones, 
because he did not have half enough to eat. 
Francis was only three years old, and did not 
know how to talk very well. As soon as he 
saw the dog he cried out, ‘Oh, mama, that 
looks like a good boy of a dog. Do give him 
something to eat.” His mother gave him 
some pieces of meat, and it made him very 
happy to go out and feed the hungry dog. 
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One day they could not find any bones or cold 
meat, when the dog was going by. Francis 
was in great trouble. At last, he ran and 
caught the plate of bones away from the cat, 
saying, ‘‘She is a great fat puss. I feed her 
every day. Besides, she knows how to catch 
mice; and the dog don’t.” 

But he loved his cat very much, I assure 
you. He always gave her some of his break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. As soon as he was 
dressed in the morning, he would sit down in 
his little arm-chair, and call, “ Puss, puss, 
puss.” The cat would run and lick his hand; 
and when he took her up in his Jap, she would 
put her mouth close to his cheek, and purr. 
Sometimes, this would make Francis laugh 
out loud; and he would say, ‘Mama, look at 
puss. She is whispering in my ear; and she 
says, “‘Good morning, Francis!” One day, 
he went to walk with his father, and they saw 
a poor, blind man, led by a little, white dog. 
The dog could not speak, to ask for some 
money for his master; but he.made a whining 
noise, and scratched on the ground with his 
paws. Francis was so delighted to see the 
dog so good to the poor, old man, that he 
stooped down and patted his head, and talked 
3 


the blind man all the money he had,—and 
threw down the roll of bread he was eating. 
“Take it, puppy,” said he. ‘I wish I had 
some cake,—-you should have it.” 

One day, he heard his mother say she want- 
ed a new shaw], and his father told her he was 
too poor to buy one. Away ran the generous, 
little boy, to break open his money-box. When 
he had taken out all his little treasures, he 
carried them to his father, and said, “I don’t 
know what to do with silver. Will you take 
it, papa?” His father told him he mght buy 
some play-things. ‘I don’t want any play- 
things,” saidhe. ‘I want you to have the mo- 
ney.” When his father told him he would 
not take it away from him,—“ but, papa,” said 
he, “I want to make you a present. You are 
poor, and it will do you more good than it will 
me.”’ His father smiled, and kissed him,— 
but would not take the money. Then Fran- 
cis hid himself behind the chair, and slipped 
the silver into his pockets. When he found 
he had put it in, without his father’s knowing 
it, his eyes sparkled like a little rogue’s. He 
was so full of joy, that he capered about, and 
ran on all fours, crying out, “ Papa, I am your 
little dog.” 
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Francis liked to be useful. I mean that he 
loved to do things to help people. One day 
his mother was scraping some lint, and he 
asked what it was good for. She told him 
that when people hurt themselves with a knife, 
or a gun, it was very good to stop the blood. 
‘Let me try if I can scrape some lint,” said 
he. His eyes grew very bright, when his 
mother told him that he did it very well. ‘I 
am good for something,—am I not, mama?” 
saidhe. ‘ Brother Henry says, all I can do, 
is to keep the bread from moulding; but I 
mean to tell him I can scrape lint.”” His mo- 
ther liked to have him employed; so, she let 
him take a pitcher, every morning, and go af- 
ter milk for his breakfast. One morning, his 
brother Henry wished to go; and he tried to 
get the pitcher out of his hand. Francis 
would not let go of it, because his mother had 
told him to go. Between them both, the 
pitcher fell down to the ground, and was bro- 
ken to pieces, The poor, little fellow began 
to cry. He hated to carry home the broken 
pitcher, instead of some nice, warm milk. A 
naughty boy who came along, asked him why 
he did not teli his mother that he did not break 
it. Francis wiped his eyes, and stared at 
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him, as if he did not believe any body could 
be so wicked. ‘I will not tell a lie,” said he, 
manfully. ‘‘Mama will not scold at me. If 
she did, | would not tell a lie.” His mother 
did not scold at him. She told him he ought 
not to quarrel with his brother,—that when 
they had any difficulty, he must come to her. 
Francis was very observing. When he saw 
that his mother saved all her pieces of linen 
cloth, he picked up every piece he could find, 
washed them, ironed them, and did them up 
ina nice little roll. On the outside, he put 
a paper, on which was written, ‘ Linen for my 
mother, I,o. 1 ;’—and put it away in his drawer. 
He did not live to make another roll; for he 
was soon after taker sick, and died. As long 
as he lived he was the same kind little crea- 
ture. Eight days before he died, he saw a lit- 
tle girl trying to lift a log, which was too heavy 
for her; and, though he was very sick and 
weak, he jumped up, and*.<ok hold of one end 
of it, until she had carried it to the fire-place. 
I hope my little Niaria will always be as obli- 
ging and affectionate as little Francis was.” 


Maria kept her eyes fixed on her aunt’s 
face, all the time she was telling the story. 
When she saw her aunt was about to get up, 
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she said, “ Oh, more again, Aunt Maria. Will 
you tell another story?’’ But her aunt said, 
‘“T have something to do. Francis never 
teased. When he went by the shops, and saw 
pretty things, he looked as if he wanted them; 
but he never asked for them; and when his 
mother told him she could not tell any more 
stories, he did not tease. If I had time, I 
should certainly tell you another story; but I 
have not; and little girls should always be 
satisfied, when their mothers and aunts tell 
them they have something else to do.” 


GOVERNMENT OF SELF. 


[Found among the MS. of a deceased friend.] 


1. Respect yourself; and never commit an action in se- 
cret, which you would be ashamed to perform in the pre- 
sence of an esteemed friend. 2. Never let indolence, love 
of pleasure, or false shame, lead you to delay one moment, 
that which you are convinced is reasonable and proper. 3. 
Study to acquire such habits of feeling, acting, and think- 
ing, as your situation in life will probably require. 4. When 
with intimate friends, be accustomed to such language and 
manners as would be dignified in company. 5. Observe 
what is displeasing in others, and avoid it, without com- 
ment. 6. Form an interesting countenance, by overcom- 
ing bad dispositions, and cultivating the good. 7. Acquire 
the habit of observing every thing closely, however insignifi- 
cant, especial'y ihe character of men. 8. Treat the brain 
like any of the muscles of the human body, which are grad- 
ually enlarged and invigorated by exertion. 9. Eradicate 
weeds from the heart and mind, be ore you attempt to im- 
prove the soil. J. AvPeet, 
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THE WISH TO BE A MAN. 


“Oh how I wish I were a man grown,” cried 
little Frank, to his father, one morning, after 
he had sat silent by his side some time. ‘How 
I wish I were a man!” 

“And pray why?” inquired Mr. Ainsworth; 
‘“‘why do you wish you were a man already, 
my son?” 

‘“‘Because, father, I would build a ship,— 
that is, if you would give me the money,—and 
then I would sai! away, and discover new coun- 
tries—a new world, like Columbus, father; and 
every body would praise me, and I should be 
a great man.” 

“Indeed Frank! and which of your three 
reasons for wishing yourself fifteen years older, 
is the most worthy? You wish you were a man, 
that you might, like Columbus, discover new 
worlds—a great idea for you, a little boy; but 
do you desire to discover them, merely that 
you may be praised? You can deserve praise 
without discovering a world, I think.” 

‘“‘Yes, father, but I should like to be a great 
man,—and I should be remembered a great 
many hundred years,—and people would speak 
well of me, and call me bold, just as they did 
Columbus.” 
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' “If you desire to be a great man, you will 
be more likely to meet with success by spend- 
ing your time in diligent study,—not in vain 
wishing. If you wish to be remembered, you 
will be sure of perpetuating the honor of your 
name, by virtuous deeds, and doing good to 
your fellow men,—by becoming, if your ambi- 
tion leads you so far, one of your country’s 
statesmen, ‘a pillar of the state.’ If you wish 
people tu speak well of you, be an ‘honest 
man.’ And as for Columbus, I should really 
be glad to see you make his perseverance 
your own, when difficulties come in your way; 
and be bold to speak and act the truth. These 
are things that you may, without fault, desire 
ardently to make your own. I imagine your 
idea of discovering new worlds is rather vision- 
ary,—more so, in reality, than was Columbus’ 
scheme in the eyes of those who opposed him. 
I suppose you have taken into consideration 
the hardships and sufferings he was compelled 
to endure. You would, of course, be willing 
to hazard the loss of all your fortune, your 
health, even your life, as he did. You would 
dare the calumnies of your enemies,—for the 
great always are supposed to have such. You 
would look, without dread, on the possibility 
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of being returned to your country loaded with 
fetters,* by such men as Bovadilla and Rol- 
dan, and exposed to the most cruel treatment.”’ 
“I have thought a little of those things, fa- 
ther, but I own more, of success and glory.” 
“Frank, you must remember that glory has 
not days of lasting brightness. There are dif- 
ficulties attendant on every course of life; but 
none fee] them more weightily than the proud, 
the ambitious, and the thoughtlessly daring. 
I would have you entertain a certain kind of 
pride,—a pride that scorns a bad action,—that 
is happy in the pursuit of upright and worthy 
objects. I would see you nourish ambition 
also; but that ambition, which leads you to as- 
pire after knowledge which will render you ca- 
pable of guiding and teaching others. I would 
desire to see you possessed of boldness,—that 
boldness which gives you courage to oppose 
the bad deeds of those who may endeavor to 
draw you from your duty,—bold, where you 
can assert the claims of the oppressed, or res- 
cue the lives of your fellow beings, when in dan- 
ger. Can you acquire these things, Frank?” 
“T can tryto, father; and I think, since you 
have been talking, I should rather do as you 


*Robertson’s History of America, vol. i. p. 173. 
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wish me,—though I am willing to suffer hard- 
ship, and a great deal of trouble, if it will do 
any body good. Perhaps indeed, I can be 
better employed than in sailing in search of 
new worlds. But will you tell me what be- 
came of Bovadilla and Roldan?” 

“They departed from America for Spain, 
with all their ill acquired wealth. The night 
after the squadron sailed, a hurricane came 
on, and of eighteen ships, only two or three 
were saved. Bovadilla and Roldan, together 
with those who had been most active in op- 
pressing the Indians, and persecuting Colum- 
bus, were swallowed in the waves with their 
riches, which were of immense value. Among 
the vessels that escaped, was the one in which 
were the effects of Columbus, which had been 
recovered from the ruins of his fortune. You 
see my son, the wicked, though awhile pros- 
perous, are eventually punished,—and the vir- 
tuous, though for a time in disgrace, finally 
rewarded. The eventful life of Columbus by 
no means closed here; but after faithfully serv- 
ing his king, he was, on his last return to 
Spain, coldly received; and after sustaining 
neglect and ingratitude, he died exhausted by 
the hardships he had endured, and broken by 
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the infirmities they brought upon him, at the 
age of fiftynine. His reward was to be found 
in another world.” 

“Poor Columbus, I am sure I think now his 
glory was hardly earned. Father, will you 
tell me a story about those Indians the Span- 
iards conquered? I have read about Guati- 
mozin a great many times; and his answer to 
one of his courtiers, when he was tortured by 
being roasted on live coals. Oh, how wicked 
those Spaniards were.” 

“TI can tell you the story of Anacoana, a 
princess much beloved by her subjects.” 

“Do father. Perhaps she was like the Brit- 
ish queen Boadicea, of whom you told me last 
evening.” 

‘‘Anacoana governed the province of Xara- 
gua, in the western part of Hispaniola, now 
more commonly called St. Domingo. She 
loaded the Spaniards with benefits, which they 
returned by most cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment. Ovando, at the head of four hundred 
Spaniards, advanced in pretended peace to- 
wards the capital. She went out to meet them, 
attended by her most illustrious warriors, and 
welcomed them, after the fashion of the.coun- 
try, with songs and dances. She conducted 
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the strangers into the city, and feasted them 
in the most sumptuous manner, unsuspicious 
of the evil her perfidious guests meditated 
against her. Ovando, under pretence of ex- 
hibiting games, after the fashion of his own 
country, armed his men, and suddenly assailed 
the defenceless Indians. Anacoana was seiz- 
ed, together with her attendants; and, after 
being compelled to witness the burning of her 
capitol, was carried in chains to the city of St. 
Domingo, and condemned to be hanged by 
the judges, who were inflamed and directed by 
Ovando. This cruel and wicked deed struck 
terror into the hearts of the poor Indians. 
Their princess was dead, and they submitted 
to the galling yoke of the Spaniards, who, in 
a few years, nearly exterminated their race 
from the island.” 

‘Poor, unhappy princess! Father, was not 
that wicked Ovando punished?” 

“Yes, he was, after a time, recalled to Spain 
in disgrace; and if he did not meet the punish- 
ment due to his crimes here, he must suffer 
where the wicked never escape,-—in another 


world.” D. L. D. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 


*‘Bid thou a kind farewell,—for she deserves it,— 
To this noble city.” 


The approach to Philadelphia is not so stri- 
king as that to N. York, though more beauti- 
ful, when longer contemplated. The day after 
our arrival in this city of “brotherly love,” we 
visited Peale’s Museum. ‘The skeleton of the 
mammoth cannot fail to fix the attention. It 
appears to be perfect, except the cranium, 
where a few bones are wanting. We can 
hardly imagine the tremendous appearance of 
this animal, when clothed in flesh and sinews. 
In this building is the room where Congress 
met, during the Revolution; and where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
There is a fine area in front. The full value 
of such a collection as this museum exhibits, 
cannot be estimated by a hasty visit. To de- 
rive advantage from it, it should be studied 
with attention, and with all the requisite 
knowledge of natural science. 

Oct. 18th. Visited the Water Works; a 
beautiful, and enchanting scene on the banks 
of the Schuylkill. Wheels are employed to 
force the water up into the reservoirs, and 
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from thence it is conveyed to every part of the 
city by pipes, or aqueducts. Elegance and 
utility are alike consulted in the structure. 
The old water works were in Market Street, 
where there is a fount constantly pouring forth 
water, at several orifices; which presents an 
appearance somewhat romantic. Stopped at 
the new Penitentiary, which is not yet finished. 
It is a magnificent stone structure, like a great, 
English castle; enclosing ten acres. The 
plan is, to have every prisoner kept solitary, 
except when at work. 

19th. We went to see the Gallery of 
Paintings. The picture of an Anaconda crush- 
ing a Horse and his Rider, is splendid. The 
agony of the noble steed, and the dying efforts 
of the horseman, are powerfully represented. 
Here is a fine painting of a scene at sea, in 
which the general horror is much increased 
by the appearance of a wolf sending forth his 
Jong howls from an isiand almost buried in the 
foam of the waves. There are many fine pic- 
tures here, and the statuary is excellent. In 
the afternoon, we went to the National Mint. 
The melting of the ore, the drawing out the 
little bars, the cutting and stamping the coins, 
&c., are all very curious. They stamp 8000 
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dollars and 16000 half dollars in a forenoon. 
It has a singular appearance to see the money 
lying about, like heaps of dirt. Took a stroll 
in the Market,—which for excellence of pro- 
vision, neatness, and elegant arrangement, sur- 
passes any thing of the kind inthe Union. The 
bookstores in this city are unrivalled in excel- 
lent collections of the best works and most el- 
egant editions. 

The Shot-Tower is an object of much inter- 
est. It is one hundred and sixty four feet high. 
The process of making the shot is very sim- 
ple. The melted lead is raised by pullies toa 
great height, and then poured into perforated 
iron vessels. It assumes a round shape in 
falling, and is cooled by being received into 
cisterns of water fixed in the ground; it is 
then dried, sifted, and coloured with black lead. 
From the top of this tower, you have a most 
commanding view of the whole city and the 
adjacent country. The suburbs of Philadel- 
phia are exceedingly delightful and pictu- 


resque,—particularly on the W. and S. W. 


grazing land, with here and there a house, 
which seems to be the abode of taste, afflu- 
ence, and happiness, form the appropriate gir- 
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dle of this noble city. Almost every thing here 
bears the impress of the staidness, sobriety, 
and straightforwardness, which characterize 
that excellent class of people called Quakers. 
The streets and buildings have striking uni- 
formity. ‘There are no edifices so splendid as 
some in Boston and New York; and some of 
the public buildings are considered as out of 
date, though evidently once the most elegant 
in the country. Philadelphia does not make 
quite as much display of wealth as New York; 
but it gives abundant indication of genteel af- 
fluence, and well-established character. There 
is something in the general aspect of things, 
which gives the impression of security and cer- 
tainty, and disposes one, involuntarily, to con- 
fide in whatever the Philadelphians undertake 
ar promise. F. 
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They scintillate—Sin till late. 2. Silence. 
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It has three feet. 4. All his works are wick-ed. 


jt is in the middle of water. 6. Stone,—St-one 


THE ROSES. 

‘‘Are not my roses sweet, this morning” 
said Letitia to her friend Sophia, as they met 
at the door of the school-room; and as she 
spoke, she held out a buach of beautiful, white 
cluster-roses. ‘‘ Look, how fresh they are! 
The bloom on your cheek is not fairer than 
their colour.” 

“They are indeed delightful,” replied So- 
phia, taking the roses and placing them in her 
bosom; “but what adds double sweetness to 
their sweets, is your kind attention in bringing 
them to me every morning. Your affection, 
ma chere amie, is the sweetest of all blossoms, 
because it promises a more lasting fruit. You 
have accustomed me so long to this morning 
offering, that I think I should feel quite un- 
comfortable without it,” continued she, stoop- 
ing her head again to smell the fragrant blos- 
soms. “I hope your rose bush will continue 
to bloom all the year round, that I may still 
have this daily proof of being one of the ob- 
jects of your earliest thoughts.” 

“Oh, do not fear. When the roses are gone, 
something else will be found that will answer 
the same purpose; for where affection really 
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exists, there is little difficulty in finding means 
of shewing it. And it has now exsisted'so long 
between us, Sophia, that—”’ 

‘That we do not need a bunch of roses to 
testify it,” interrupted Sophia. 

‘““No, not to prove affection—merely to grat- 
ify it. It seems only a duty for me to testify 
my gratitude.” 

“Do not talk of gratitude, Letitia,”” remon- 
strated her friend, the coiour of her cheek 
brightening from a mixed feeling of modesty 
and pleasure. ‘We are upon too equal terms 
in every respect to make the word gratitude a 
proper one to be used between us.” 

“‘Oh yes, I must use the word gratitude, It 
is a very proper word. It may be mutual 
gratitude, if you please,—but it must be grat- 
itude. Have [ not every reason to be grateful 
to one who has worked such wonders, as my 
friends say are daily appearing in me? Be- 
fore I knew you, was I not the most awkward, 
hoydenish, little wretch? And have I not be- 
come, through the influence of your example 
and precept, a sensible, intelligent, and ele- 
gant young lady?” said the lively girl, draw- 
ing herself up with pretended consequence. 
“Is not this enough to make me grateful?— 

4* 
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Then you, on your part, what is it that you 
owe me? Let me see; you are indebted to 
me for—for—” 

“For days, months, and years of pleasure,”’ 
replied Sophia, finishing the sentence for her. 

“Or, to speak more poetically,” rejoined Le- 
titia, “for strewing your path with flowers. Let 
it then be agreed between us, that, as we each 
have good cause for gratitude, and as loving 
each other is the only way by which we can 
repay that debt,—we are, of. course, in duty 
bound to nourish and cherish the feelings of 
affection.” 

“Tt is.a very easy way of paying debts,”’ re- 
turned her friend smiling—‘‘to pay them with 
that which we would rather give than keep; 
or rather, that we could not help giving, if we 
would.” 

At this moment the bell rang, and summon- 
ed them to business. ‘‘How different it used 
to be with me, a few years ago, at the sound 
of that bell,” said Letitia. ‘I used to enter 
the school-room with my eyes hid,—as my 
papa used to say,—under the projecting pre- 
cipice of my eye-brows, so inwardly persuaded 
that I had not prepared myself for doing my 
duty there, that I never dared to look up; or 
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if } did raise my brows for a moment, and let 
my eyes be seen, it was only like turning a 
dark lantern for an instant, and making the 
darkness more striking afterwards. But since 
you have taught me the habit of preparing my 
work, | can go forward with confidence; be- 
cause I know I shall acquit myself like my 
neighbours,—and am as happy as the day is 
long. Joy by name, and joy by nature,” add- 
ed she, as she entered the school-room with a 
step and air of dignity that surprized even the 
partial Sophia. But the animation with which 
she entered upon her duties, was not of long 
duration. Naturally of a very delicate consti- 
tution, and particularly liable to cold, it was 
not long before she began to shew signs of 
considerable indisposition, and was obliged to 
return home. 

‘i cannot account for this severe cold, Le- 

titia,”’ said her mother. ‘Had you walked to 
school, I should not have been surprised at 
your having taken cold, as it was so wet; but. 
as you went in the carriage, I cannot imagine 
what can have given it to you.”’ 
’ replied Letitia, blush- 
ing, “I know how it was that I caught it; but 
I am ashamed to tell you. It was very care- 
less in me.” 


“T believe, mama,’ 
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‘Let me hear it, however, my dear, because 


after having put yourself to the pain of telling 


a fault, I shall think you better guarded against 
a repetition of it.” a 
“Then I believe, ma’am, it was by going : 

into the garden, before I went to school, to § 
gather some roses for Sophia, when I stepped 4 
amongst some long grass, for the sake of reach- * 

ing an uncommonly fine cluster, and wet my 4 


feet.” 

‘And did not dry them again?” 

“No mama,” replied the ingenuous girl, 
‘because I was afraid, if I staid to do so, So- 
phia would be tired of waiting for me, and 
would go into the school-room before I came, 
and then my beautiful roses would all have 
been withered and destroyed, before I had an 
opportunity of giving them to her.” 

“So you risked your health for the sake of 


Mi 


giving Sophia a few roses,—a thing that you 
have done every morning, since there was a sin- 
abe gle rose on the bush. Indeed, my dear Letitia, 
hit much as I esteem Sophia, and highly as I P 
i prize her as a companion for you, I believe I oy 
a | should rejoice if you no longer possessed her ’ 
tt as a friend; since it appears to me that one a 
| half of the sickness you have, arises from the 
efforts which you make on her account.” 
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“Oh do not say, mama, that you would be 


glad if I had not such a friend! Say, rather, 
that you wish I were more deserving of her.” 

“She is a sweet girl, undoubtedly; but still, 
Letitia, you are too extravagant in your devo- 
tion to her.”’ 

“I surely cannot be too much devoted to 
what is excellent, mama; I cannot surely 
have too high a love for perfection.” 

‘Perfection, my dear, is too high a term to 
be applied to a girl of fourteen; and I am sor- 
ry to see you so unbounded in your admira- 
tion; since the extravagance of your feelings 
is sure to bring disappointment.” 

“There is no danger, mama, indeed. I 
am confident Sophia is incapable of doing 
wrong; and still more confident that she would 
not do any thing that I could not overlook.” 

“T am not equally sure, Letitia. I have 
scen much more of life than you have done; 
and I never yet met with perfection.” 

“fT will endeavour to be prudent and cautious, 
mama,” replied Lctitia, smiling; “but still I 
am persuaded that as far as Sophia is concern- 
ed, there is no danger of my being disap- 
pointed.” 


“TI must request, however, that you will wait 
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till time has changed your friend’s beautiful 
auburn tresses into silver locks, before you 
| place her amongst the gods and goddesses; 
i and that, for the present, you give your atten- 
hi tion to the curing of your cold.” 
It was several days, however, before Leti- 
i tia’s cold was weil enough to permit her to 
H return to school; and during that time, Sophia 
| spent all the time with her that she could spare 
from her own occupations, always bringing 
something that she thought likely to please 
or amuse the invalid. At length, all symp- 
toms of indisposition disappeared; and the 
friends parted in the evening with the agree- 
ment, that the one who reached school first 
the next morning, should wait for the arrival 
of the other, before she went into the school- 
room. The following day, accordingly, Leti- 
tia set out, after gathering, as usual, a beauti- 
ful cluster of roses, as a pledge of her fealty. 
As she proceeded, however, she was surprised 
to hear herself called from a window, and the 
more so, as the lady from whom the summons 
proceeded, was one with whom ‘she had not 
the least acquaintance. 

“Will you have the goodness to walk in for 
a few minutes, Miss Letitia?’ said the lady, 
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‘‘as I wish to have a little conversation with 

you.” Letitia complied, and she had no sooner 
entered the room, than the lady closed the door, 
and assuming a look of extreme rage, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Pray, young lady, have the good- 
ness to tell me when you became acquainted 
with my daughter, Maria?” 

“I am not at all acquainted with your daugh- 
ter, ma’am,” answered Letitia, much surprised 
at the question. 

‘Then will you tell me how you became so 
well acquainted with her character?” 

‘I do not pretend to be well acquainted with 
her character,” 

“Indeed! then I should be glad to know up- 
on what authority you presumed to destroy it.”’ 

‘‘Ma’am!”’ exclaimed Letitia, in a tone of 
extreme astonishment,—and totally at a loss 
to conjecture the cause of this outrageous at- 
tack. 

‘“‘Ma’am!!”’ repeated her coarse-minded as- 
sailant, mocking her tone of voice,—Yes, 
ma’am! you have had the effrontery to tell 
some very shameful falsehoods about her.” 

“IT never told a falsehood in my life, and 


should hate myself if [ could be guilty of such 
a meanness,” 
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had been turned away from the last school she 
was at, for unprincipled conduct.” 

“If I had even done so, I believe it could 
not be called a falsehood,” replied Letitia, 
firmly,—“since the circumstance was told me 
by one whose veracity cannot be doubted.” 

“And pray who was it that gave you this 
piece of information?” 

*‘As she cannot suffer now from her name’s 
being exposed, I will tell you that it was Miss 
Louisa Craiston; but had she been still alive, 
I should have been very unwilling to expose 
her to your resentment, for what was told to 
me in confidence.” 

** Oh, this is most excellent! ”’ exclaimed the 
enraged woman. ‘ Bringing forward the dead 
to vouch for your veracity. Most excellent 
authority, truly!’ What a pity it is that the 
young lady, to whom you communicated the 
same piece of information, had not been equal- 
ly cautious, and saved you the trouble of an- 
swering for your own falsehoods.” 

“TI again repeat,” said Letitia, with firm- 
ness, and with an expression of wounded feel- 
ing, “‘that I never told a falsehood in my 
life. And can also assure you, that though I 
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believe the thing to be true, I cared so little 
about it that I have scarcely ever thought of 
it since; and certainly never spoke of it, to 
any one.” 

“T would advise you not to be too positive 
in your assertion,—lest even your own bosom 
friend, Sophia, should come forward and prove 
that your want of truth is equal to your want of 
modesty.”’ In an instant, a particular circum- 
stance rushed upon Letitia’s mind, in conse- 
quence of which, she had been led to speak 
to Sophia of the event referred to; which she 
had done with the persuasion that it would go 
no further. It proved, however, that this con- 
fidence had been misplaced. It had been 
broken on one of the tenderest, and most del- 
icate points,—the character of another; and 
she, herself, exposed to the violence of a 
coarse, vulgar woman,—by one, whom, only a 
few minutes before, she believed to be incapa- 
ble of an ungenerous action. As these ideas 
crowded upon her mind, her cheek became 
flushed with the deepest crimson; her eyes 
flashed almost like lightning, and every pulse 
seemed to throb. 

“Yes, I see how it is. You told the tale to 
the amiable Sophia, in the hope that by her 
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good management, my daughter’s character 
would be destroyed, without the falsehood 
ever being brought home to yourself again. 
But you see you were mistaken. Sophia is 
not quite so steadfast; and now you are 
obliged to prove the truth of your own inven- 
tion, by bringing forward the dead; and they 
certainly so far answer your purpose that they 
do not deny it. So now, Miss Honesty, I will 
detain you no longer. I have traced the mat- 
ter to its source. We have come at the best 
authority you have to give. It all casts upon 
yourself, and I leave you to settle accounts 
with your friend Sophia as you please.” So 
saying, she opened the door, and made way 
for Letitia to retire: who feeling that nothing 
more was in her power to prove her own truth, 
left the house with a bosom throbbing with of- 
fended truth, and wounded friendship. Scarce- 
ly knowing what she did, or whither she was 
going, she proceeded almost mechanically 
towards school,—till she was at length roused 
from her stupor by the voice of her friend. 
‘¢ How late you are this morning,”’ said Sophia, 
coming forward to meet her with her usual air 
of kindness, ‘‘what has detained you so long?” 


‘‘ Nothing very pleasant, I assure you,” an- 
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swered the irritated Letitia;’’ at the same 
moment pulling in pieces the roses which she 
held in her hand, and scattering them on the 
ground, 

“Oh, what are you doing? Why are you 
destroying my beautiful roses:” cried Sophia, 
endeavouring to catch the scattered leaves, as 
they floated in the air before they fell. 

‘‘’They are not your roses; they were gath- 
ered to be given as a token for love, and can 
therefore no longer be offered to you.” 

“‘ Letitia,’ exclaimed Sophia, in extreme 
astonishment, “‘what is the meaning of all this?” 

“Qh, it means nothing! nothing at all; but 
that I do not feel I can any longer treat you 
with the same confidence and affection that I 
used to do. JI amno hypocrite: I cannot pre- 
tend to what I do not feel; and therefore 
would rather drop the acquaintance altogether. 
With me, it must either be love or hate to- 
wards one with whom I have so long been 
intimate.” 

“Tam sure you can never hate me,” said 
Sophia, gently. 

“I feel very like dving so at present, how- 
ever; but I have neither time nor inclination 
to talk any more about it. The school-bell 
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has rung, and I shall get a black mark, as an- 
other of the good effects of my friendship 
for you.”” 

“‘ Letitia, you are angry; and a little time 
will convince you that you are unjust; and 
then, perhaps, I may be allowed to know why 
I am treated in this unkind manner.” 

Sophia was now, in her turn, offended, at 
being thus violently attacked, without being 
permitted even to know why; and she followed 
Letitia into the school-room without saying 
another word. Painfully and heavily the 
school exercises went on with the two friends; 
whose minds were much more occupied with 
the unpleasant occurences of the morning, 
than with the duties which ought at the time 
to have engaged their attention; and after 
they were dismissed, instead of hastening to 
each other, to enjoy a few moments of conver- 
sation, before they parted, they stood aloof, and 
took their different roads home, without ex- 
changing even a look. Wounded to the quick, 
at this breach of confidence, this want of ten- 
derness for her feelings, in one in whom she 
had so fondly, and so firmly.confided, Letitia 
returned dispirited, and sick at heart. But 
though deeply hurt and offended, the vindic- 
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tive feeling that was at first excited, had al- 
ready died away; and a tenderness had begun 
to take place in her mind towards Sophia, 
which made her unable to bear the idea of ex- 


posing her fault even to her mother; and 
therefore, deprived her of that relief, which 
communication is so well known to afford. 
To relate to her affectionate parent the par- 


ticulars of the insulting attack to which she 
had been exposed, she felt would do much to- 
wards healing the wound; but it was impossi- 
ble to do this, without also making her ac- 
quainted with the part that Sophia had in the 
painful subject; and that she felt would be still 
more insupportable. ‘To all the inquiries, there- 
fore, that were made about her want of appe- 
tite, she only pleaded headach, which was 
indeed no pretence; for both head and heart 
ached, at the reflection of the insults she had 
received; and what was worse, that those in- 
sults had been caused by the ungenerous con- 
duct of her friend. She frequently rejoiced 
that her father happened to be from home; as 
she could not but suppose that his quick pen- 
etration would have discovered that her indis- 
position was more of a mental than of a bodily 
nature; and to have made him acquainted with 
5* 
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the cause, and thus lessen his high opinion of 
Sophia, in which she had so much prided, 
would have been extremely painful. Thus did 
pride, resentment, and affection, struggle in 
her bosom; at one moment kindling her cheek 
with indignation towards her, who by an un- 
generous disclosure of a confidential commu- 
nication, could expose her to the insults of an 
ignorant, vulgar, and coarse-minded woman; 
at another, making her cast her eyes down 
with a feeling of extreme mortification, when 
she fancied she heard her mother remind her 
of the pains which she had taken to convince 
her, that Sophia was not likely to be the fault- 
less being that she imagined. But most of 
all, when the thought of having to account to 
her watchful, discriminating, and generous- 
minded father, for the change that had taken 
place between her and her friend, her dark, 
expressive eyes would instantly soften into 
tenderness, and she wept,—not so much that 
Sophia had been unkind; as because she 
should be obliged to prove her so to others. 
But why should this be? was an idea that 
at length made its way-to her mind. Sophia 
had undoubtedly behaved ill; but then this was 
the very first fault she had ever known her to 
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commit; and was this fault to outweigh years 
of good conduct? On the contrary, ought 
she not rather to represent to Sophia the 
impropriety of her conduct, and give her 
an opportunity of acknowledging her error, 
and apologizing for it. And oh, with what 
pleasure would the apology be received, and 
the matter dismissed, without its being known 
to any one. Her own wounded pride would 
soon be healed; for though she had been in- 
sulted in the grossest manner, it was by a per- 
son whom she despised; and she had the in- 
ward satisfaction of knowing, that though she 
had been accused of telling a falsehood, she 
had not really done so. It was true, Sophia 
had not offered the slightest apology in the 
morning; but might not her own violence of 
manner have prevented her? At any rate it 
might be well, perhaps, for her to write to So- 
phia, and explain her cause of offence, and 
give her an opportunity of apologizing. There 
could be no meanness in her explaining the 
affair to Sophia; it was only justice for her to 
do so: for how was she to make amends, un- 
less she knew in what she had offended? The 
thing was immediately determined upon, and 
with a heart palpitating at the idea of receiv- 
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ing such an answer as would justify her in 
granting a full and free pardon, she sat down, 
and wrote the following letter. 

“My Dear Sopuia,—My feelings are now 
a little calmer, and I have begun to reflect 
that it may only be justice to let you know why 
I feel so much offended at you; for though I 
am willing to hope that this is a single instance 
in which you have behaved in a manner se 
unworthy of our friendship, yet it is possible 
you may not recollect the circumstance to 
which I refer. ‘To explain the whole then, I 
need only remind you of a conversation, which 
passed between us, one day, on seeing a young 
lady, a near neighbour of ours, behave with 
great rudeness to some of her companions. I 
then told you some things about her, that I 
expected would be as safe in your bosom as 
in my own. But I found this morning, that I 
was mistaken. How could you, Sophia, ex- 
pose me to the insults of that woman, whom 
every one despises? Was it not an act of 
great unkindness, as well as a breach of con- 
fidence? [I felt this morning as though I could 
never love you again; but now I begin to think 
and feel, that we might be as good friends as 
ever, if I could but hear you say you were 
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sorry for what you have done. And oh, how 
it would delight me to be able to love you 
again; for youare dearer to me than any thing 
else in the world, except my father and mother. 
My father is from home at present; and I hope 
this little disagreement between us, will be 
made up again, before he returns; for I can- 
not bear the idea of his knowing that I ever 
had cause to doubt the kindness of my dear 
Sophia, for her ever affectionate friend, 
Letitia.” 


Just as Letitia had finished this letter, she 
saw one of the servants going out, to whom 
she gave it, with strict injunctions to deliver it 
immediately: and this done, her mind felt re- 
lieved, and she began to hope that all would 
soon be well again. But the expected answer 
did not make its appearance, and Letitia soon 
began to be afraid that she had offended the 
feelings of her friend too deeply to be forgiv- 
en. She already felt that to be deprived of the 
society of those we love, is to be deprived of 
the first enjoyment of life; and the only com- 
fort that she had, was in the thought that her 
mother had not yet discovered their estrange- 
ment: for knowing that they were in the habit 
of meeting regularly at school, it had not oc- 
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curred to her, as remarkable, that Sophia had 
not that day visited her friend as usual. The 
languid state of Letitia’s spirits, however, had 
not equally escaped her observation, and her 
anxiety about her health increased, when in- 
stead of entering, as she was generally in the 
habit of doing, with animation into whatever 
was passing, she would sit absorbed in thought, 
or go about her necessary employment, as 
though every thing was a trouble to her. As 
she sat in the evening in this state, she was 
roused suddenly by a loud knock at the front 
door. She started, and turned pale and red, 
alternately, but almost before she had time to 
ask herself what it was that she expected, the 
parlour door opened, and she was the next 
moment clasped in the arms of her father. 
Surprise at his unexpected return, in the pre- 
sent agitated state of her feelings, completely 
overcame her, and she laid her pale cheek on 
his shoulder, without being able to utter one 
word of that welcome, with which her lips 
were in general so fluent. ‘“‘ My Letitia,” 
cried he, looking at her with great alarm, 
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“‘what has thus overpowered you “T am 


afraid Letitia is going to have a severe illness,”’ 
said her mother; ‘for she has been in a state 
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of extreme nervousness and agitation the 
whole day.” 

“Oh, no! no! mama,” said the trembling 
girl, raising her head, and endeavouring to 
speak with cheerfulness, “‘I was only a little 
agitated at seeing papa enter the room so un- 
expectedly, and hastily,—but I am _ better 
again now, and can tell him how happy I am 
to see him.”’ And as she spoke, she endeav- 
oured to raise her eyes and meet her father’s 
gaze with a smile. 

“That smile reminds me of a beautiful spot 
of sunshine, that I saw this morning on the 
side of a mountain, when every other part was 
wrapped in clouds,” returned her father. 
‘‘ But we will not say any more upon the sub- 
ject at present,’ continued he, discovering 
at once that his daughter was labouring under 
some mental oppression, and deeming it better 
not to urge her too hastily on the subject. “I 
want to talk about myself at present, and to 
relate some of my adventures.” Then placing 
Letitia on one side of him on the sofa, and 


drawing her mother towards him on the 
other, he entered immediately into a lively 
account of the incidents that he had met 
with in his journey. Though appearing to be 
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thus engaged, his attention was in reality 
fixed upon his daughter, and every look con- 
vinced him more and more that something was 
weighing on her mind,—and knowing the nat- 
ural frankness of her disposition, and how lit- 
tle she was in the habit of concealing a thought, 
he was convinced that a frank disclosure was 
the most likely thing to effect her cure. De- 


sirous that it should be a voluntary, and not’ 


an extorted confidence, he resolved only to 
lead the way, and leave her to go only just as 
far as she seemed inclined, and no farther. 
He also determined to wait until they. were 
alone, before he touched the string at all; for 
he knew the human heart too well, not to be 
aware that it is much easier to open our bo- 
soms to one listener than to more, even though 
the second should be equally in possession of 
our affection and confidence. Meaning there- 
fore to wait for a favourable opportunity, he 
thought only for the present ‘of leading her 
to speak upon pleasant subjects, when he 
asked her after her friend Sophia. 

‘She is quite well, sir;”’ answered she, but 
without daring to raise her eyes as she spoke. 


§Were you not amused,” continued he, “at 


the account which her papa sent her of our 
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adventures at the foot ofthe Laurel moun- 
tain?”? “I did not hear it, sir,” replied Leti- 
tia; the colour mounting into her face and 
neck as she spoke. ‘Not hear it! why that 
is very strange! Did she not receive a letter 
from her father yesterday?” ‘I do not know.” 

“This is very extraordinary! I considered 
a letter to Sophia was so much common prop- 
erty between you, that as her papa had writ- 
ten to her, I did not think it worth while for 
me to write to you also, as I should only re- 
peat the same things that he had already told 
so well. When did you see Sophia last?” 
“Yo day, papa.” ‘And did she neither 
speak of having had a letter, nor of having 
been disappointed in her expectation of receiv- 
ing one?” ‘No sir.” ‘My dear Letitia, 
did she say any thing at all? ” 

Here, to Letitia’s great relief, her mother 
was called out of the room, and the poor girl 
felt that she could breathe with a little more 
freedom. She saw that her father’s curiosity 
was excited, and that he observed her agita- 
tion. Had she, therefore, wished to deceive, 
she knew it would be impossible; but Letitia 
was a stranger to deceit, and therefore on his 
turning towards her, with an intention of inter- 
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rogating her further, she threw herself into hia 
arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ My dear papa, I am very 
unhappy, and I will tell you the reason.” 

“Compose yourself, then my love,” said her 
affectionate parent; distressed to see the nerv- 
ous state in which she was,—‘‘Compose your- 
self, and tell me at your leisure. Indeed, 
you had better perhaps put it off until the 
morning, for you seem too much agitated at 
present to enter upon any painful subject.” 

“Oh! no, papa, I will tell it now. I shall be 
better, I think, when I have spoken of it to 
some one.” Letitia then related the circum- 
stances with all the feeling and tenderness 
towards her friend, that her amiable and af- 
fectionate disposition dictated. 

“And has this one single circumstance pro- 
duced so great a change in your opinion of a 
long loved, long valued friend, as to make you 
look upon her as no longer worthy of your af- 
fection?’ asked her father, as Letitia paused, 
and seemed to wait for his remarks. 

“Oh! no, papa. If it had produced such a 
change in my opinion of her, I should not feel 
the pain that I now do in. giving her up.” 

“Then why give her up, Letitia?” 

“It-is not I who give her up, papa. You 
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forget I told you that I had already written to 
her to tell her the cause of my being offended; 
and of course, gave her an opportunity of 
apologizing.” 

‘“‘And because she has not done so,—be- 
eause she has not sued for your forgiveness in 
such a manner that it would have been impos- 
sible for you to refuse it, you think you can 
do no more.” 

‘“‘ But, papa, would it not be mean in me, to 
condescend to make any further advances, 
when she has rejected those that I have al- 
ready made?”’ 

“Do you remember, my dear child, in any 
of the various accounts of our Saviour’s con- 
duct which are handed down to us, that he 
ever made use of the words ‘meanness’ or ‘con- 
descension,’ as applied to any of his friends?” 

“But you know, papa, I am the injured 
person.” 

‘Supposing that to be the case, though I do 
not see what right you have to consider your- 
self injured, since she only followed your ex- 
ample in telling a tale of scandal. But sup- 
pose, I say, that to be the case, was our 
Saviour not always the injured person? And 
yet, did he not invariably, both by precept and 
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practice, enforce upon us the duty of forgiving 
injuries?” 

“But what can I do, papa? I cannot insist 
upon Sophia’s loving me again as usual, when 
she has repulsed my very first advance. Surely 
it is not my duty to make a second.” 

“You acknowledged, in relating your story, 
that you thought it was only justice to write 
and tell Sophia what was the subject of offence. 
What, then, have you done more than mere jus- 
tice demanded? And surely, mere justice is not 
sufficient to satisfy a generous temper.” 

“And was it not equally Sophia’s duty to 
reply to my letter, papa?”’ 

“Tt is the duty of all to cherish and act ac- 
cording to a spirit of peace and good will; and 
surely, if peace and good will be our duty to- 
wards all,—towards our particular friends and 
associates, a warmer and stronger species of 
kindness is due. I do not understand that 
kind of friendship that is regulated by the 
forms and ceremonies of the world; and hope 
my Letitia’s heart will never be cramped by 
their influence.” 

“What then would you-have me do, papa?” 

“I would have you speak to Sophia, and 
assure her you are still her friend. That, pro- 
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vided she is disposed to a renewal of your 
friendship, you are ready immediately to ex- 
change torgiveness with her.” 
‘But if she should again repulse me 
“Still you will be on the right side. Indeed, 
you may then say with some justice, that you 


199 


have the superiority.” 

“Then I will do it, papa. I will do it in 
compliance with your advice and wishes; but 
indeed I shall be thought very mean for it.” 

“I have often told you, my dear child, that 
in matters of little importance, it is as well to 
have regard in our actions to the opinion of 
others,~—so far at least as to avoid giving un- 
necessary offence; but in matters of duty, the 
great law of right and wrong, and the instruc- 
tions of Him who never erred, must alone be 
our guide. On such occasions, I am most 
anxious, my dear Letitia, to see you have a 


judgment of your own,—and to learn to act 


independently of any other consideration than 
what your conscience points out to you as the 
line of duty.” 

“T am only afraid that the young ladies will 
say, that I courted Sophia, and forced her to 
be kind to me, against her will.” 

“Those who could say so, must have con- 
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being the regulators of my Letitia’s conduct, 
who, I hope, will ever be governed by higher 
rules, and more extensive laws.” 

“T will take the first opportunity of speaking 
to her to-morrow,” said Letitia, with firmness, 
and with more animation than she had discov- 
ered during the whole day before,—‘“and if I 
should find her willing to forget all and be my 
friend again, Oh, how happy I shall be!” Un- 
der this frame of mind, she retired to rest,— 
slept soundly, and rose in the morning in good 
spirits; for though her doubts were still very 
strong concerning the manner in which her 
advances would be received by Sophia, the 
greatest fault of whose disposition she knew 
to be a stiffness bordering upon obstinacy,— 
yet she felt that she had determined to do 
right, and the consciousness of this carried a 
talismanic influence along with it. As she 
proceeded to school, she stretched her eyes 
eagerly forward to try if she could see any 
thing of Sophia; but she reached the door 
without her appearing. Perhaps she might 
be already in the school-room,—for though 
she knew it to be too early for the scholars in 
general to be assembled there, she also knew 


tracted minds, and are altogether unworthy of 
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that Sophia was in the habit of going there 
early, for the purpose of revising her lessons 


alone. She however found the school-room 
empty,— therefore, seating herself at her desk, 
she endeavoured to interest herself in prepar- 
ing for the business of the morning. But her 
thoughts refused to fix themselves upon any 
thing excepting the intended explanation; and 
she turned over in her mind a hundred differ- 
ent modes of commencing the subject,—yet 
rejected each as soon as thought of, as being 
either too cold, too condescending, too formal, 
or too something or other, that she did not like. 
Restless and uneasy, she rose from her seat, 
and walked back and forward in the room. 
In a few moments she found herself standing 
near Sophia’s desk. How often, thought she, 
has this seat held us both, and how often have 
we here exchanged the warmest and tenderest 
vows of affection! And are all these profes- 
sions to be forgotten? As these thoughts 
crossed her mind, her eye was attracted by a 
scrap of paper, on which she saw the hand- 
writing of the so fondly loved Sophia. It was 
evidently thrown aside as waste paper, so that 
there could be no impropriety in her looking 
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at it. She took it up, and read the following 
well known passage from Shakespeare: 


‘Ts all the counsel that we two have shar’d, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty footed time 

For parting us,—O! and is all forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence?” 
Her heart immediately made the application; 
and in an instant a flood of love and tender- 
ness rushed into her bosom, and flowed in. 
large drops from her eyes. At this moment 
she heard a step,—she turned her head,—it 
was Sophia. No longer did she take time to 
consider in what language she was to accost 
her. The language of the heart was the only 
one that she could now speak; and snatching 
up a bunch of withered roses which lay on the 
same desk,—one of those bunches that she 
had herself brought some days before,—she 
went forward and presented it to her friend. 

“Is this to be considered as an emblem of 
your faded friendship?” asked Sophia, with 
emotion. 

“Ah, no!” cried Letitia, her eyes glistening 
with tears, but her countenance beaming with 
animation,—“rather receive it as a type of 
that spirit, that ardour of feeling that does not 


easily decay.”’ 
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‘And am I to believe that Letitia still loves 
09 


me 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“It is scarcely possible! and yet how am I 
to account for your extraordinary behaviour?” 

““My dear Sophia, did I not explain myself 
in my letter so that you could understand me?” 

‘“‘What letter! I never received any letter 
from you.” 

“Ts it possible! Then you did not reject 
my advances towards a reconciliation.” 

‘“‘T know of no advances; nor am I aware of 
any reconciliation being needed. I know that 
as long as I can remember, I have never fail- 
ed to love you; and till yesterday, my confi- 
dence in your affection has been proportioned 
to the extent of my own.” 

“But you acknowledge that I was not an- 
gry, at the time, without a cause. You will 
not refuse to own yourself in fault, I am sure.” 

“I must first know of what I am accused,” 
said Sophia, smiling,—‘‘for well as I love Le- 
titia, I cannot make any sacrifice of truth for 
her sake.” At this moment a servant came 
into the room with a note for Letitia. It was 
from her father, and to this effect: 

“My Dear Cuitp,—Lest any thing should 
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have occurred to prevent your putting your 
intention of speaking to your friend into exe- 
cution, I hasten to tell you that I have just 
had a conversation with the lady who insulted 
you; and have extorted from her a confession, 
that she only pretended to know that you had 
communicated the tale respecting her daugh- 
ter, with which she knew you to be acquaint- 
ed. Finding that it was in circulation in the 
neighbourhood, she thought it likely to have 
sprung from you,—and the expedient which 
she made use of, had convinced her she was 
right. You see therefore, the bad effects of 
departing, in the slightest instance, from the 
rule of ‘do as you would be done by.’ Had 
you never mentioned the circumstance to any 
one, you could never have been taken in as 
you were by that artful woman. There is an- 
other reflection which will naturally occur to 
you on this occasion,—which is, the pain you 
would have saved yourself, had you spoken to 
your friend at first, instead of permitting your- 
self to give way to a fit of passion. - You will 
find that James had never delivered your let- 
ter; but when you know that he was married 
that evening, you will, I am sure, forgive him. 
Kiss Sophia then, my dear girl, and beg her 
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to pardon, and persuade her still to love you.” 

After perusing this note, Letitia put it into 
her friend’s hand, who read it, and then return- 
ing it said, as she threw her arms round her 
neck,—“‘My poor Letitia, how much you have 
suffered!” 

‘“‘Not more than I deserve,” ‘replied Letitia, 
returning the caresses of her friend with great 
warmth. “I see it all now, I believe, in its 
true light; and am convinced, that though it 
has been a nauseous dose, it will prove a ben- 
eficial one. Now that the pain is over, I shall 
think no more about it,—but shall hope that 
my roses will smell sweeter tomorrow morn- 


ing than they have ever yet done.” 
Philadelphia. M. H. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is A like a honeysuckle ? 

Why is gooseberry pie like counterfeit money ? 

What word of ten letters can be spe!t with five ? 

What class of people have a name, which means ** I 
can’t improve ?” 

Why is a man who weiks over Charlestown bridge, 
like one who says, ** Yes ?”’ 

What plant is the name of a fop and a wild beast? 

Why should red-haired men be chosen for soldiers ? 

What is higher and handsomer when the head is off? 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Uncle William,” said Ernest to his kind 
guardian, “what is meant by that passage m 
Scripture, ‘Thou art weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting ?””—( Dan. v. 27.) 

“Some Asiati¢ nations,” replied his uncle, 
“have a yearly custom, which is of great an- 
tiquity; viz., that of weighing their sovereign. 
The ceremony takes place in the presence of 
the nobles and officers of high rank. The 
scales are of gold; the king sits in one of 
them, and is weighed, first against silver coin, 
which immediately after is distributed to the 
poor—then gold is placed for weights; and last 
of all, jewels. These likewise are given to 
the needy. To this custom we probably owe 
the figurative language which was applied to 
Belshazar. His deeds were judged, were 
found wanting in principle, and he suffered the 
evil consequences of the deficiency.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Ernest. ‘Will 
you also tell me what is to be understood by 
Pharaoh’s lifting up the heads of the chief 
butler and chief baker, who were in prison?” 
(Gen. xt. 13—19.) ‘The ancient Egyptians 
in keeping their accounts of time, the lists of 
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their servants, or other memorandums, made 
use of small tablets, with holes bored through 
them,—into which they inserted pegs or nails, 
with broad heads. These they called heads, 
and the sockets faces; and the meaning of 
Pharaoh’s lifting up his head, is, that he would 
take out the peg, which had the cup-bearer’s 
name on it, and would judge his cause. Of 
the chief baker he says, ‘Thy head shall be 
lifted up from off thee,’—that is, shall be taken 
from thee, and thy name struck from the list of 
servants.” 

‘I should never have guessed that, uncle,” 
replied Ernest; ‘‘but since you are so good as 
to talk with me,-I will tell you that I have a 
list of questions to ask you; but I see you 
have not time to stay long with me this morn- 
ing,—so I will only ask if the ancients had not 
several methods of threshing corn, or wheat, 
from the straw? I do not understand what is 
said in Isaiah xxvii. 27—28.” 

“Four methods are mentioned in those ver- 
ses, | think. The flail, as is the method with 
us; the drag; the wain, or cart; and the tread- 
ing of the cattle. The flail was used for the 
tenderest grain; the drag was a rough frame, 
made of planks, into which were driven spikes 
of iron—this was drawn over the corn-sheaves, 
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either by oxen or horses; the wain was a similar 
frame to the drag, with this difference, that it 
moved on wheels, which were armed with 
saw-like teeth. The drag and wain are used 
in Syria to this day. The Moors and Arabs 
yoke either their mules or horses, three or 
four together, and drive them round in an en- 
closure, over which is strewed the sheaves;— 
when all the grain is trodden out, fresh sup- 
plies are added,—and so on, till the work is 
ended. The chaff is separated from the grain 
by fanning it against the wind. When this is 
sufficiently cleaned, it is ‘gathered into the 
garners;’ which are subterranean excavations, 
containing from four to five, and the largest, 
twelve hundred bushels of grain. The en- 
trances to these repositories are small—some- 
thing like the mouth of a well. I may also 
add, that the chaff is usually burnt after win- 
nowing, that it may not blow back by the 
changing of the wind, and mingle with the 
wheat. By the term ‘he will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire,’ in Matthew, John the 
Baptist alludes to this custom. It is also re- 
ferred to by Isaiah (v. 24); also, in the LXxx1II. 
Psalm. I cannot stay with you any longer 
now, Ernest, but I will tell you more of these 
things the first hour I am at leisure, if you will 
come to me.” : D.L. D. 
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**Full canisters’ of fragrant lilies bring, 

And all the curious drapery of the spring,— 

Let me with purple flowers his body strew, 

The gift which parents to their children owe. 

This unavailing gift at least I may bestow.”’”— 
VIRGIL. 


To honour the dead by every token of re- 
spect and affection is such a natural impulse 
of the heart, that we find it even among the 
earliest and rudest nations. 

The Jews wrapped the bodies of their friends 
in a large sheet, and bound up each foot, each 
hand, and each finger separately. A band of 
Levites, (for they were the tribe employed in 
priestly offices) came at midnight with musical 
instruments. Female mourners were always 
hired, who formed themselves in a circle around 
the family, each holding a handkerchief by two 
corners, singing dirges, ina loud voice, and 
strewing ashes on their heads. This they did 
untii the nearest female relation made a signal 
for them to stop. Then they twisted their 
handkerchiefs together, and ran round rapidly, 
shrieking wildly, wringing their hands, and 
tearing their hair. This lasted until evening, 
when the corpse was carried from the house, 
and the mourners ran after it; for a slow walk 
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did not seem to them to express sufficient vi- 
olence of grief. Every one who met the pro- 
cession, joined it, and united in the funeral 
cry. Myrrh, aloes, and frankincense, were 
thrown on the body. Their sepulchres were 
usually without the city, in gardens, planted 
with rows of trees; but kings, and distinguished 
individuals, were sometimes buried within Je- 
rusalem. These sepulchres were hewn out 
of the solid rock, and closed with a stone, an- 
nually whitened with lime; of course, time 
has no power’to.destroy them. The tomb of 
Joshua is still shown in Palestine, in the midst 
of a large cemetery, which contains the sepul- 
chres of other patriarchs; and there are now 
a series of subterraneous chambers, built with 
wonderful art, and immense labour, where 
Gehinon slopes toward the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. The Jews had one most beautiful and 
humane custom. No food was cooked by the 
afflicted household, during the seven days of 
mourning, in which they neither washed, 
anointed, nor wore turbans, or sandals. The 
neighbours always brought the most delicate 
viands, and the mosi refreshing cordials,— 
which were called the “bread of mourning,” 
and the “cup of consolation.” 
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The Egyptian customs were similar to the 
Jewish. They had hired mourners; heaped 
dirt on the head; plucked their hair, and 
howled; but their places of interment were 
abundantly more magnificent. ‘The stupend- 
ous pyramids, about which so much has been 
written, stand in the ancient kingdom of Pha- 
raoh, and are thought to be monuments of the 
shepherd kings. Their numerous and wonder- 
ful apartments have been frequently described. 
In the largest of these, a plain, open sarcopha- 
gus has been found, supposed to be the tomb 
of one of the Pharachs. Every child has read 
of the immense subterraneous vaults, called 
mummy-pits. These were filled with embalmed 
bodies, enclosed in wooden cases, made to re- 
semble the human form. Belzoni gives a very 
interesting account of his entrance into one of 
these vaults, where, at almost every step, he 
crushed a mummy, and was half stifled with 
the dust. The most magnificent one, discoy- 
ered by Belzoni, contained a superb alabaster 
sarcophagus, which is now sent to England. 

It is indeed a curious speculation, who 
and what these people were, that have been 
reposing in undisturbed magnificence, for 
more than a thousand years. The tombs, 
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monuments, &c. are all covered with hiero- 
glyphics; but this language is lost among man- 
kind; and antiquarians are, at the best, only 
able to conjecture its meaning. The deposi- 
tories of the dead, have, however, afforded FF 
great light upon the subject of Egyptian his- 
tory. The entrance galleries to the subterra- 
nean abodes we have mentioned, are lined 
with beautiful paintings in fresco. The col- 
ours are still distinct, and even brilliant,—for 
fresco is a style of painting which withstands 
the power of time. One is particularly struck 
with the arms, drapery, &c. belonging to their 
divinities. Their tunics seem to be made of 
rich stuffs, embroidered with exquisite taste; 
and splendid canopies, rich carpets, and vari- 
ous elegant instruments of music, are around 
them. ll this serves to prove that the Greeks 
brought from Egvpt models for their most 
tasteful and beautiful productions. 2 

The Grecians burned their dead on piles,— 
washed the bones in wine and oil; covered 
them with all manner of precious ointment, 
and perfumes; and preserved them in superb 
urns of gold, or marble. Hercules is said to 
have introduced the custom of burning bodies, 
by promising Licymnius that he would cer- 
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tainly bring his son back from Troy; and the 
young man dying at a great distance, he could 
only fulfil his promise by delivering his ashes 
to the bereaved father. 

The Lacedemonians buried their dead where 
they happened to die; except their kings, whom 
they always embalmed in honey, and sent home. 
They buried young men at morning twilight, 
and carried torches to the grave: and this cus- 
tom was the origin of torches at mid-day. Their — 
processions were generally on horseback, or in 
chariots; though, in token of great respect, 
they sometimes walked with their heads un- 
covered. ‘They made it a point to change all 
their usual customs to denote affliction. The 
soldiers carried their arms upside down; those 
whose heads were shaved, put on long hair,— 
and those who prided themselves on their pro- 
fusion of beautiful hair, shaved it, and strewed 
it on the coffin. Alexander, that he might go 
farther than the rest of mankind, ordered even 
the manes of horses and mules to be shaved, 
and the battlements of a city to be pulled 
down, that all things might be bald at the fu- 
neral of Hephestion. Brave soldiers were 
buried with green boughs, and had orations 
pronounced over them. The most distin- 
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guished, were shrouded in their military coats, 
with the arms they had carried, and their tombs 
were covered with honourable inscriptions. 

The Athenians were exceedingly careful to 
procure interment of those slain in battle. On 
this subject, they were so superstitious, that 
the ten generals who gained the famous vic- 
tory over the Lacedemonians, in the sea-fight 
at Arginusce, were put to death, chiefly on 
the pretext that they had not taken due care 
to gather the bodies which floated on the waves. 
If a conqueror asked leave to bury his dead, 
he gave up all claims to the victory, and could 
not receive triumphal honours; yet Nicias, the 
Athenian general, finding he had accidentally 
left two of his men on the field of battle, in 
the Corinthian territory, sent a herald to the 
enemy to request the dead bodies of his 
countrymen. | 

The Romans, who copied the Grecians in 
most things, performed funeral ceremonies 
nearly similar. In their temples, monuments, 
&c., built in honour of the deceased, they be- 
trayed the same elegance of taste, and the 
same lavish expenditure of money. The Ro- 


mans, like the Jews, seem, at some period of 


their history, to have buried their dead with- 
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out the precincts of the city. The famous 
Appian way, from Rome to Albani, is marked 
by two straight lines of ruined tombs, which 
seem to touch each other. Several marble 
and earthen sarcophagi have been brought 
away from these celebrated receptacles. ‘“‘It 
was the custom of the primitive Romans to 
preserve in the halls of their houses the ima- 
ges of all the illustrious men, whom their fam- 
ilies had produced. These images are sup- 
posed to have consisted of a mask, exactly 
representing the countenance of the deceased 
individual, accompanied with habiliments of 
like fashion with those worn in his time, and 
with the armour, badges, and insignia of his 
offices and exploits; all so disposed around the 
sides of the hall, as to present in the attitude 
of living men, the long succession of the de- 
parted; and thus to set before the Roman cit- 
izen, whenever he entered or left his habita- 
tion, the venerable array of his ancestors 
revived in this imposing similitude. When- 
ever, by a death in the family, another distin- 
guished member of it was gathered to his 
fathers, a strange and awful procession was 
formed. The ancestral masks, including that 
of the newly deceased, were fitted upon the 
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servants of the family, selected in the size 
and appearance of those whom they were in- 
tended to represent, and drawn up in solemn 
array to follow the funeral train of the living 
mourners; first to the market place, where the 
public eulogium was pronounced; and then to 
thetomb. As he thus moved along with all the 
dark fathers of his name, resuscitated in the 
lineaments of life, and quickening, as it were, 
from their urns, to enkindle his emulation, 
the virtuous Roman renewed his vows of pious 
respect to his memory, and his resolution to 
imitate the fortitude, the frugality, and the 
patriotism of the great heads of his family.’”* 
In China, wealthy people always purchase 
their coffins, and build tombs, during their 
life time. A Chinese tomb consists of a vault, 
in which the coffin is shut up, covered with a 
pyramid of earth, twelve feet high. Pines and 
cypresses are planted around it,—and a large, 
well-polished marble table is placed before it, 
on which are candlesticks, vases, and censers 
of exquisite workmanship. The corpse is wash- 
ed, and perfumed, and followed to the grave by 
a procession, carrying censers,—perfumes,— 
pasteboard representations of lions, tigers, 


*Honourable Edward Everett’s Eulogy on Jefferson and 
Adams. 


&c.,—accompanied all the time by melancholy 
music. The eldest brother of a Chinese Em- 
peror was followed in this way by sixteen 
thousand persons. If a grandee of the em- 
pire dies, his relations do not leave his tomb 
for one or two months,—and their period of 


mourning continues three years. 

The Persians mourn for forty days,—during 
which they rend their hair, and utter loud cries, 
according to the custom of oriental and sav- 


age nations. On every birthday of the de- 
ceased, they carry fruits and sweetmeats to 
his grave. 

The ancient Ethiopians are said to have 
dried dead bodies, something after the Egyp- 
tian manner,—covered them with plaster,— 
painted them as nearly like the deceased per- 
son as possible,—and enclosed them in hollow 
pillars of chrystal, which is dug up there in 
great abundance, and easily worked. The 
dead were plainly seen through their transpa- 
rent covering; and reiations were in the habit 
of keeping them a twelve-month in their houses, 
and offering them the first fruits of their fields 
and flocks. 

The Turks put up pillars of fine marble, 
with golden inscriptions. These pillars are 
always surmounted by a turban, if a man lies 
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beneath them; and as the Turks wear different 
turbans, according to their rank, it is very easy 
to ascertain to what class the deceased be- 
longed. Married ladies have a simple, unor- 
namented marble pillar; and a rose is carved 
on the top of those monuments consecrated to 
the young. The sepulchres of particular fam- 
ilies are railed in, and planted around with 
trees. Those of Sultans, and some other great 
men, have lamps within them kept continually 
burning. 

There is a great similarity in the customs of 
all the oriental and barbarous countries. Lap- 
landers, Tartars, North American Indians, &c. 
all make use of violent expressions of sorrow, 
and all bury arms, horses, and food, with the 
deceased,—under the impression that they will 
need them in another world. 

Roman Catholics have a similar idea. For 
which reason they keep candles burning sev- 
eral days, to light the dead; and place money, 
bread, &c. within the coffin. In modern times, 
there are no class of people who bury with 
more pomp and ceremony, than the Roman 
Catholics. Their funeral processions are chief- 
ly composed of priests and morks, dressed in 
the splendid and striking costume of their 
church; and, if the deceased have wealth or 
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rank, robes and jewels cf great value are fre- 
quently buried with them. 

The custom of wearing mourning has been 
handed down from time immemorial; though 
different nations vary exceedingly in the col- 
our. The Chinese wear white, to denote pu- 
rity; the Egyptians yellow, to shew that life is 
as a falling leaf; the Turks blue, because it is 
the colour of heaven; the Ethiopians brown, 
because the earth is of that colour; and Euro- 
peans and Americans black, to signify the 
darkness of the grave. 

It is singular that Christians should have 
chosen the melancholy hue of their earthy 
prison-house. For when their Great Teacher 
was sought in the tomb, the angels answered, 
“He is not here. He has risen!” 

I love the idea of having sepulchres in the 
midst of gardens and groves. I love the simple, 
affectionate custom of strewing roses and ever- 
greens over the dear ones who have gone out 
from among us. What can be more delightful 
than the tender veneration paid to the dead in 
Wales, in France, and some other European 
countries? Every Saturday, the weeds are 
cleared away; the little fences of white shells, 
or tiles, are mended,—and every thing put in 
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order for the Sabbath. Some plant the choi- 
cest flowers of the season every week around 
their graves; others surround them with beau- 
tiful shrubbery; and as for the graves of in- 
fants,-—they are perfect little gardens! 

It is well to have pleasant associations with 
the dead. I would have all our thoughts of 
them as bright and fair, as the heaven to which 
we hope they have ascended. I would not 
forget them as they last smiled upon me; I 
would treasure up the very tones of their voices, 
when they last spoke to me of God and their 
own souls; I would plant trees over the grave, 
that the green branches might shade it; and | 
would hang garlands of spring-flowers on the 
tomb, because they are pure and beautiful as 
our dreams of angels;—but deuth is the first 


step from earth to heaven,—and I would not | 


have it shrouded in gloom. 

Were I worthy of funeral honours, and were 
I asked to choose them, I would make the re- 
quest which Anaxagoras made of old. He 
was a wealthy and noble Ionian, who gave up 
riches for the love of philosophy. On his 


death-bed, his friends asked what orders he — 
had to give: he wished his memory to be a | 
pleasant one, and therefore he answered, “On | 


the anniversary of my death, let all the chil- 
dren have a play-day!” 
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THE YOUNG PAINTER. 
[Extracted from a Journal.] 

I caLLep to-day on a celebrated artist, 
whom seven years ago I thought one of the 
most interesting men I had ever seen. I 
found in him the same delightful powers of 
conversation, which had charmed me so much 
during my previous visit. He talked about his 
art with an enthusiasm most gracefully blend- 
ed with modesty. Nothing is more remarka- 
ble in him than his candour toward other 
painters,—not an affected candour,—but evi- 
dently the result of the fairest and kindest 
feelings. He told me the story of a young 
man, by the name of S*****, who had come to 


him in abject poverty to learn painting. This 
young man is a native of one of the Western 
States, and early manifested a very strong love 
of the art, by sketching outlines of heads, &c. 
His father, being in humble circumstances, 


sent him to a trade; but his predominant pas- 
sion rendered him very inattentive to his busi- 
ness. He was afterward placed with a chaise 
painter; but this was not the right kind of 
painting to suit his taste,—and he was soon 
dismissed for negligence. In this dilemma, 
he knew not what to do. He had heard of 
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Mr. Sully, in Philadelphia; and he suddenly 
formed the determination to go to him, and 
beg assistance in his favourite studies. He 
collected what little money he could, and be- 


gan his journey,—travelling principally on foot, 
until he reached Baltimore. Here his pittance 
of money was entirely exhausted, and he was 
reduced to distressing anxiety. He was stand- 
ing on the wharf, from which the steam-boat 
was to start, looking poor, sad, and deserted; 
when a gentleman, who was struck with his 


forlorn appearance, asked what was the mat- 
ter. The young artist told his history in the 
most simple terms,—and the gentleman at 
once relieved his uneasiness, by assuring him 
that he would pay his passage, and give him 
some money. Thus provided, he set out for 
Philadelphia with a light heart. When he ar- 
rived, his first inquiry was for Sully’s room. 
Having received the necessary direction, he 
presented himself before that celebrated paint- 
er, in all his rusticity, awkwardness, and pov- 
erty. Mr. Sully was surprised,—for his visiter 
stood still, apparently not knowing what to say, 
or how to explain himself. At length, making 
a great effort, he exclaimed, ‘I want to learn 
how to paint!” 
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inquire his history; and he was so much struck 
with the young man’s devotedness and perse- 
verance, that he conceived good hopes of him 
as an artist, and immediately sent him, on his 
own account, to take lessons in drawing. An 
uncle, whom he accidentally discovered, and 
some other gentlemen in Philadelphia, have 
now united to assist him in his favourite pur- 
suit; and Mr. Sully says, from what he has 
seen of his sketches, he has no doubt he will 
prove one of the first rate artists. All this cer- 
tainly looks like the beginning of a great biog- 
raphy; and is one of the many striking evi- 
dences of the singular fertility of America in 
the genius of painting. 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL. 
A FABLE, 


A snail was quietly sleeping on one corner 
of a flower-bed, when a butterfly, which was 
frolicking about the spot, perked herself upon 
a carnation leaf, and thus addressed her home- 
ly neighbour: “I hear, Miss Snail, that you 
have received a card for the grand insect ball, 
which is to be held in the west, to-morrow; and 
it is said, though I hardly believe it, that you 
have accepted the invitation.”” The snail re- 
plied that the report was true,—and that she 
should commence her journey west, early the 
next morning. ‘Early in the morning!” ex- 
claimed the butterfly—“‘Why I could go in an 
hour! However, it will be well for you to set 
out in season,—for you are not the fleetest 
creature that ever lived. Ishould like to know 
what sort of an appearance you expect to make, 
in your dirt-coloured gown, among all the splen- 
did insects, which are invited? Why, my poor 
friend, nobody will notice you any more than 
a dried leaf.” .“‘I do not wish to be praised 
for beauty,”’ replied the modest snail; “I go 
to this brilliant assembly merely for the sake 
of amusing myself.” “Very well—Every one 
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to their fancy,” rejoined the giddy butterfly ;— 
and poising his brilliant wings, he soared away 
into the clear blue air. 

The poor snail sighed to think of the many, 
many hills and rocks she should be obliged to 
travel over, or turn very much out of her way 
to avoid. ‘It must indeed be a very fine thing 
to have wings,” said she; ‘but I will keep up 
a good heart. I dare say I shall get there in 
season, if I am industrious.” 

The resolute snail commenced her solitary 
journey about daylight, the next morning, and 
soon after sunrise she was surprised to hear 
the butterfly thus call out to her: ““Good morn- 
ing. I see you are an early riser. For my 
part, I have just opened my wings to the sun, 
and thinking it might be dull for you to travel 
alone, I hastened to overtake you, that we 
might travel together part of the way, at least. 
It is so early, I shall have plenty of time to 
make a great many visits, and amuse myself 
as we go along.”” Before the snail had time 
to thank the butterfly for her politeness, she 
was again interrupted. ‘You must not think, 
Miss Snail,” said the scornful insect, ‘‘that I 
am bound to wait for you, because I choose 
to be your occasional companion. If I did 
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that, I should be sure to be belated; however, 
I will make your excuses to the company.” 
The snail expressed her gratitude,—and they 

proceeded together very amicably, for some 
time. While the snail plodded patiently on- 
ward, the butterfly flew to the right and to the 
left, proud of her superiority over her creeping 
companion. The snail certainly had a hard 
task,—for she was obliged to drag herself 
slowly round the edges of ponds and lakes, 
over which the butterfly was wafted in a minute; 
and every little hillock seemed like Mount 
Blanc, to the tiny traveller. However, she 
persevered through all difficulties, with so 
much patience and resolution, that even the 
contemptuous butterfly could not help admir- 
ing her. 

After a few hours had elapsed, the butterfly 
disappeared, for a long time. ‘Where have 
you been, now?” asked the snail, when she saw 
her volatile companion at her side again. “I 
met with one of our tribe in yonder grove, 
which led me farther in the chase than I in- 
tended to go,” replied the butterfly. ‘No 
doubt we shall have time enough; but I am 
terribly tired with play, and must walk a little 
to rest my wings.”’ 

Presently they came in sight of a bright, 
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sunny hill, on the summit of which the great 
feast was held. “Now good-bye to ye, my 
creeping friend,” said the butterfly. “It is 
high time we were on the spot,—and I have 
not patience to wait for you.” So saying, she 
darted away. Again the poor snail thought it 
must be a delightful thing to have wings; but 
she was not discouraged, and she toiled on. 
Presently she saw the butterfly, at no great 
distance from her. She did not know how to 
account for it, until she saw that this giddy 
creature had turned back from the straight 
path, to amuse herself with a sweet-briar, 
which was tossing its arms, and nodding its 
beautiful head, by the road side. While she 
was dancing round it, or resting her head on 
the soft leaves, the snail went quietly onward. 
When the butterfly saw this, she laughed at 
the plodder’s short-lived triumph, and spread- 
ing her wings, she disappeared in an instant. 
What then was the snail’s astonishment, on 
reaching the foot of the hill, to find her lying 
on the grass, exhausted and motionless! 
Walking up to her, she kindly inquired what 
was the matter. ‘Don’t you see,’ said the 
butterfly, ‘“‘what a breeze there is rushing over 
the hill? As fast as I try to fly up, it blows 


me back again; and I am so tired with frol- 
icking among the flowers, that I don’t believe 
I shall be able to get to the feast after all.” 
“IT am too low to mind the wind,” replied the 
snail: “My troubles are over, now. It seems 
like sport to crawl up this smooth, verdant 
hill; and if you have a mind to get on my 
back, I will carry you up, with pleasure.” 
““No—no—I thank you,” said the butterfly, 
in a mournful tene.* “If I were to submit to 
such a disgrace, the very millers and grub- 
worms would laugh at me. I must wait here 
to recover my strength; and if I cannot get to 
the feast in season, I must be resigned.” 

The snail went to the top of the hill, and 
had a fine time among thousands of insects; 
but the butterfly was unable to move, until the 
next day,—when the snail rejoined her, and 
enlivened her way homeward, by accounts of 
the delicious things she had eaten, and the 
" glittering dresses she had seen. 

Morat. People who have great talents 
are sometimes apt to fly from one thing to an- 
other,—and therefore do not accomplish much; 
but patience and perseverance are always 


successful. 
A. M. W. 
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LOGOGRIPH. 


I was before the world begun, 

Before God made the rising sun ; 
Before He made the lesser lights 

To drive the darkness from the nights. 
I’m at the bottom of the sea, 

And I am in immensity ; 

The daily motion of the earth 
Dispels me, and to me gives birth; 
You cannot see me if you try, 
Although I’m oft before your eye. 
Such is my whole. But for one part 
You’ll find in taste I’m rather tart ;— 
Now I become th’ abode of men,— 
And now for meaner things, a pen; 

I am a man who lives by drinking,— 


Anon I keep a weight from sinking ; 

To take me, folks go far and near,— 

I am what children like to hear; 

I am a shining star on high, 

And I’m its pathway through the sky; 

I take the strength from iron and steel,— 


Am sometimes left behind a wheel ; 
I am a term of due respect,— 

Am used in English to connect ; 
I’m made to represent a head,— 
Am found on every loaf of bread. 
Such are the many forms I take, 
All these, and many more I make; 
Yet, after all, so strange am I, 
Soon as you know me, then I die. 


THE DISCONTENTED BROOE. 

As I was walking one hot Summer’s day, m 
a thick wood, through a small narrow valley, 
I came suddenly upon a pretty little brook. 
The trees and bushes overshadowed it so com- 
pletely, that had I not heard the sweet music 
it made running over the loose pebbles, I 
might have been near it some time without 
knowing it. I sat down upon a grass bank, 
directly under an old elm tree, whose branch- 
es hung far over the little stream. The flow- 
ers dipped their modest drooping heads into 
its silent waters, and the birds and the squir- 
rels came there to drink. I was fatigued, and 
the coolness was so refreshing, and the sound 
was so soft and lulling, that I leaned my head 
against the old tree, and fell asleep. 

Soon I dreamed that the little brook mur- 
mured these words,—“Oh, when shall I leave 
this dark and dismal shade? I am tired of 
these same old trees, which I have seen ever 
since I was born. When shall I escape from 
this narrow pathway between these dull grey 
stones? I never see the sun, and can only 
catch, here and there, a little speck of the 
clear blue sky; it is but now and then that I 
get a glimpse of a star, and my solitary waves 
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dance with delight at a single moon-beam. No 
one visits me but those who are as dull as myself; 
and they come alone, and talk in mournful tones, 
and sing sad songs. The gay, happy squirrel, 
never stays a moment; but as soon as he has 
sipped a few drops, away he scampers to the 
light again. The merry bob-o’-lincoln never 
visits my gloomy borders to satisfy his thirst, 
or tosing his gladsome song,—that, I can only 
hear afar off; but the mournful thrush comes 
and sings at sunset, and his voice is just in 
tune with mine. I grow sadder and sadder ev- 
ery day. These pebbles fret metoo. I cannot 
get along as fast as I want to, forthem. Oh that 
[I were only flowing through bright green mea- 
dows, with a clear blue sky smiling in my face, 
and nothing to interrupt me in my course!” 
Just then methought a tall form, which was 
bowing its head gracefully over the little breok, 
turned into a beautiful green fairy, and said 
in such sweet tones, that they sounded like an- 
other still smaller brook speaking, “If, com- 
plaining brook, you wish to leave this cool re- 
freshing shade, the fragrant flowers which 
fringe your banks, and your old friends and 
protectors, these beautiful trees,—you may go. 
If your murmuring waves are willing to leave 
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these mossy stones and polished pebbles, with 
which they have conversed from their earliest 
childhood; speak, ungrateful stream! and your 
wish shall be accomplished. Your course 
henceforward shall be through the open fields, 
and by the way side.” 

“Quickly,” said the impatient brook, ‘“quick- 
ly, kind fairy, let me go. I am dying of mel- 
ancholy.”’ 

In a moment, the pretty stream was chan- 
ged. There were no tall trees hanging over it; 
there were no alders, fragrant birches, sweet 
briars, and wild roses, upon its banks. The 
small, musical pebbles were all gone; and the 
large stones, round which its beautiful waters 
made eddies, were also gone.—It was broad 
sunshine, and the little brook hurried on, re- 
flecting only the bright blue sky, and the daz- 
zling white clouds,—and it sparkled awhile with 
light and gladness; but presently it appeared 
to grow narrower and narrower; the heat seem- 
ed to consume it, and it disappeared. 

Then I dreamed I saw again the place where 
the little rivulet was running along so beauti- 
fully, when I first discovered it. The flowers 
were fading and drooping, over its empty chan- 
nel,—the very stones looked sad,—and the tall 
fern bowed, and sighed mournfully. 
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“Alas, alas!” said I, “‘the sweet stream is 
lost forever.”? In an instant, the fern became 
a fairy again. “Gone only for a time,” she 
said, in a silvery tone,—‘“‘it is not lost forever. 
It will return wiser for its sufferings. The 
scorching sun has turned it into a vapour. 
Look at yonder little black cloud, and you 
will see what has become of it. Before long, 
it will descend in a gentle shower upon its own 
green flowery home, and never stray away 
again from its happy shelter,—but flow on, re- 
joicing in its own sweet music. It has wasted 
its pure waters sadly; but it has learned to 
be contented with the place assigned it by 
Him, who made all things, and made them all 
to be happy.” 

As her sweet voice died away, she seemed 
again only a graceful fern, waving her head as 
the wind passed over it. Then | heard a soft 
pattering upon the leaves, and felt drops of 
rain in my face. 

I awoke, and found I had slept more than 
an hour, and that a shower had come up. I hur- 
ried home, and wrote down my dream,—think- 
ing the fate of the little brook might teach us 
a lesson of contentment. E. 
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LITTLE EDWARD. 


Littte Epwarp was always a religious boy. 
I mean by that he thought a great deal about 
God. When he was only four years old, he 
never liked to go to bed, without saying his 
prayers; and it was a very pleasant sight, af- 
ter he had eaten his little porringer of milk, 
and had his night-gown tied nicely, to see him 
kneel by his mother’s side, and ‘lisp his even- 
ing hymn. He loved his father dearly, and 
when his mother told him that, God was his 
Father in Heaven, he loved him too. He 
would pray for his father and mother, and him- 
self, and kitten, and little dog; and when he 
awoke in the morning, and found them all well 
and happy, he knew who it was that had taken 
care of them in the night time,—and his little 
heart was grateful to God. It was a pleasure 
to look in Edward’s face,—for he had so much 
goodness in him, that it shone out at his eyes; 
and they were so clear, and bright, and blue,— 
and looked so much like the sky in a happy, 
summer’s morning, that I-used to want to catch 
him in my arms, and press him hard against 
my heart,—for I could not find any words te 
tell how much I loved him. 
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I never saw a little child, who was always 
so glad. When the sun had gone, and I had 
put my work away, he always came and asked 
me to run with him. I was twenty years old, 
and he was four,—but we used to run round 
the house together, by the half hour at a time. 
His little feet went so fast, that he almost al- 
ways reached the corner before I could,—and 
the first thing I would see, would be his little 
sparkling eyes, and his gold coloured ringlets 
blowing in the wind, as he bent forward to 
peep and see if | were coming. One day the 
kitten was running round the corner, when he 
came up very quick,—and she was so scated 
that she put up her back and hissed,—and 
then you might have heard Edward all over 
the neighbourhood, he laughed so loud. When 
we went into the house, his cheeks would be 
as red as the beautiful little crab-apples in the 
garden; and his breath would come so fast, 
that he could hardly speak; but as soon as he 
could speak, he would say, “Now you will tell 
me a story.” And he would take my hand, 
and lean his little curly head on my shoulder, 
by the hour together, as quiet and as happy as 
a little lamb, when he lies down by his mo- 
ther’s side, and chews clover in the sunshine. 

g* 
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One night, when I took him up in my lap to 
undress him, that he might go to bed, I said, 
‘“Whose boy are you, Edward?” ‘fam God’s 
boy,” said he; ‘‘He has lent me to my tather 
and mother,—but one of these days I shall go 
to Him.” He sat, for some time, looking out 
of the window, and winking his eyes slowly, 
as if he thought of something,— and then he 
turned toward me, with a look full of love and 
joy, as he said, “If I am a very good boy, may 
be mother, and I, and all of us, will go to 
heaven together. I should like to have hold 
of dear mother’s hand when I go.” I kissed 
him; and I knew that whether he lived to be 
a man, or whether he died when he was a lit- 
tle boy, he would always be happy, so long as 
he thought so much of God. Indeed he never 
seemed to forget that all his little comforts, and 
all things he loved, were given him by a good 
Father, who lived in the Heavens. 

One evening I was sitting at my chamber 
window, when I heard the girl coming up 
stairs to put Edward to bed. As he went by 
my door, [ heard his little feet pad, pad on 
the floor,—and I heard his sweet voice, as he 
said, “‘ Where is my aunt Maria? I must bid 
her good night.” I opened the door, and 
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“Then little Edward knelt down at my side, and 
prayed that God would take care of him.” 
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stooped down to take him up. He put his 
little arms round my neck, and said, with a 
very coaxing tone, ‘‘ You will hear me say 
my prayers—you will put me to bed—wont 
your” IT could not say no to the little darling, 
because he was always so good. So the girl 
went down stairs,—and Edward knelt down at 
my side, and prayed that God would take care 
of him. When he had done, he clambered up 
in my lap, and kissed me a great deal. I 
knew he did not want to goto bed that minute; 
and that he wished to coax me to let him sit 
up a little while longer. When I told him it 
was time for little children to shut their peep- 
ers, and go to sleep, he said: ‘‘My foots are 
cold. Let me sit down on the floor, and warm 
them in the moonshine.”” He sat down on the 
floor, where the moon shone brightly on his 
little white toes, and he looked up at the sky 
a moment, before he said: ‘“The moon is a 
very bright thing. God made it. I wonder 
what He made it for.” I told him he was not 
big enough to know what the moon was made 
for; but that every thing God made was on 
purpose to do good;—and I loved the dear 
little boy the better for thinking whto made the 
moon. 
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When [ told him again that it was time to 
go to bed, he did not say another word. He 
took my hand, and ran hopping and jumping 
along,—sometimes on one foot and sometimes 
on the other,—for his little heart was always 
glad. . 3 

On Sunday morning he wanted his father to . 
go out in the garden, and be his horse. His 
father told him he had rather not. Then he 
asked his mother for his hoop. She gave it 
to him, and told him he might play, if he 
thought it was best,—but that she should not 
like it. ‘Then she told him that six days were 
made for play, and one to read good books. 
“I cannot read much,” said Edward; “only 
little, tiny books.”’ ‘But you can look at your 
picture books, and take up your kitten, and be 
very quiet, so as not to disturb me,” said his 
mother. Edward immediately put away his 
hoop, and kept himself still all day. He is 
now ten years old; but he does not forget to 
pray to that God, who takes care of men, as 
well as little children; and on Sundays he 
chooses to stay at home and read the Bible, 
rather than join in any noisy play. I wish 
there were many children like religious little 
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CONVERSATION 
Between a Litile Boy of Olden Times, and a 
BOSTON BOY OF 1827. 


Theodore Augustus.—Do tell me, Jacob, 
how you managed to live in the country when 
there was not a spoonful of flour ground in 
Baltimore, and no such thing as Lehigh-coal 
grates in a body’s chamber? 

Jacob.— Verily, Master Augustus, we got 
along exceeding well. Our fire places were 
big enough for us all to sit in the chimney 
corner; and any boy of ten years old could 
cut logs enough to keep himself warm. Then 


it was grand fun to start off into the woods 
with my axe, on a cold January morning. It 
set the blood astir,—and was a thousand times 
more warming than your Lehigh-coal, I reck- 
on. I don’t know how Baltimore flour tastes; 


but I have pounded Indian corn in the mortar 
by the hour together, and mother used to 
make capital hominy of it. 

Theodore.—And didn’t you use to have 
mince pies, and tarts, and custard, and plumb 
puddings on Thanksgiving day? and didn’t 
your mother let you have raisins, and whips, 
and ice creams in the evening? 
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Jacob.—Hardly any of them ’ere words was 
in my spelling-book. Us boys used to have 
a squash pie apiece, made in a patty-pan; and 
mother used to make a great apple-grunt in 
the earthen miik-pan; but I never heard tell 
of whips a Thanksgiving day,—only once, 
when I run away with my sister Tripheny’s 
apple, and father threshed me for it. 

Theodore.—Lear me, what a time you must 
have had! What did you do to amuse yourself? 
Didn’t you have any gymnasium to go to? 
and didn’t your father let you go a gunning 
and fishing? Mercy on us! only to think of 
your cutting great heavy logs! Why, if I have 
to carry a cat-stick up the college stairs, after 
it is cut, I shall think I am shamefully treated. 

Jacob.—I don’t know what you mean by 
your hard word. I reckon you have learned 
to speak outlandish tongues, since I lived here- 
abouts;—-but as for gunning and fishing, I 


guess we should have had to took to our heels 
fast enough, if father had caught us at it. For 
the matter of that, we never found time. From 
four o’clock till sundown, we had as much as 
we could do to take care of the cows, and dig 
the potatoes, and weed the garden, and run of 
errands. 
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Theodore.—Bless my heart! Up at four 
o’clock in the morning! I declare it makes 
me laugh to think of it. I should rather be 
our dog Jowler than such a boy. And what 
did you do after sundown? 

Jacob,— Why , I went to bed, to be sure. I 
den’t know what you are shaking with laugh- 
ter so for. It isthe proper time for boys to go 
to bed: 


‘**Earlv to bed, and early to rise, 
‘Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 


Theodore.—But, Jacob, when did you find 
time to study your spelling book? 

Jacob.—If we worked well, father used to 
let us go to school six weeks in the year; and 
after 1 was fourteen years old, I used to sit up 
till nine o’clock. To be sure, father could not 
afford me a light; but then there were plenty 
of pine torches in the woods; and I have done 
many a sum by the light of a pine knot. As 
for my spelling book, I learned it pretty much 
by heart. I remember very well, when com- 
pany came in, how often mother used to call 
me to hold up my head like a man, and spell 
a-i-l ail,—to be sick. I was considered an 
uncommon bright boy, I can tell you. 

Theodore.—Y ou must have been a genius to 
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what would you think of a boy, who could 
write in Latin, before he was ten years old, 
and tell you how many miles it was to the sun, 
as quick as you could say Jack Robinson? 

Jacob.— Why it may be I should stare my 
eyes wide open,—and it may be I should ask 
him if he couldn’t teach his parrot to say it 
just as quick. Since you keep laughing at 
my ways of life, I should like to know what 
you do with yourself. 

Theodore.—I rise at seven or eight o’clock, 
and read my Virgil or Horace before I go to 
school. "I have history, and geography, and 
mathematics to attend to in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon I ride out on horseback, or in 
the carriage with father. I go to see all the 
museums, and pictures, and wonderful things, 
which are to be seen; and if I suffer for exer- 
cise, I go to the gymnasium now and then. 

Jacob.— What sort of thing is that? 

Theodore.—It is a place where we make 
ourselves healthy and handsome, by tossing 
up our arms, and twisting our limbs, and turn- 
ing heals over head, on a beam. 

Jacob.—_Now you make me laugh. It must 
be dull times in the country, when folks can’t 
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find any thing to do for a living but jumping, 
and kicking, and turning heels over head. 
Why, master Augustus, it would have been 
auch better exercise to have done as I used 
to do. I used to go into the fields, bare-footed, 
and bare-legged, and mow grass from morning 
till night. The sharp grass gashed my ankles 
finely,—and stepping in the salt hay afterward 
made them tingle a bit; but I didn’t stand for 
trifles. If it made me jump, you know that 
was better than whirling topsy turvy over a 
beam; for there was some use in it. 

Theodore.—You know nothing at all about 
gymnastics, Jacob. The doctors all say they 
are the best things in the world, and have 
saved many a boy’s life. 

Jacob.—I dare say—I dare say. The fact 
is, you have got yourself into such a state, 
going to bed at eleven and getting up at eight, 
reading, and riding in a carriage, all the time, 
no wonder your arms are like knitting-needles, 
and your cheeks like a piece of chalk. You 
must work, work, if you want to be bright and 
healthy. I tell you what, Master Augustus, I 
never asked a doctor which way to jump; and 
look at me! I have got a chest as broad as 
“Jack the Giant killer,” and my cheeks are 
as plump as a pumpkin. 
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Theodore.—No doubt it would have made 
me bright to have been brought up like you. 
I should then have known how to spell a-i-] 
ail,—to be sick. 

Jacob.—I see one thing you boys have 
learned in modern times is to have the last word; 
so I will off with myself before you have a 
chance to gymnasticate your tongue any more. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN HIS WORKS. 
[ Written by D. H. Howard, at twelve years of age.} 


I see his glory in the fiery sun; 

I see his mildness in the paler moon; 

I see his goodness in the spangled sky; 

I see his wisdom in those worlds on high; 

I see his beauty in the flowers and trees, 

And feel his bounty in the cooling breeze. 

I hear his voice in thunder; and his love 

Is manifested in the gentle dove ;— 

Strength, in the lion,—firmness, in the rock,— 
And peace and friendship, in the shepherd’s flock. 
I see his omnipresence in the air, 

And ether reaching to the farthest star. 

There’s not a tree, or stone, or plant, or flower, 
Which sheweth not his wisdom, strength, or power. 
There’s not an object in the scene around, 
Which does not with omnipotence abound. 

His wisdom is in all,—in earth or air, 


I cannot find a place but God is there. 
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HINTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LIGHT. 


‘«‘Here, awful Newton! the dissolving clotds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism; 
And, to the sage-instructed eye unfold 

The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze.”—THOMSON. 


James.—Uncle Charles said, the other day, 
that he had been very much engaged in op- 
tics lately. What did he mean? 

Aunt Maria.—Optics is the science of vision. 
I mean that it is a science which explains how 
light is received into the eye; and explains 
why objects sometimes seem larger, sometimes 
smaller, sometimes more distinct, and some- 
times more confused. It is, perhaps, the most 
difficult branch of Natural Philosophy,—for it 
requires much previous knowledge to be able 
to understand it. 

James.—And does it explain about colours? 
I have read that a sun-beam has really seven 
different colours, though it seems all glittering 
white. 

Aunt.—It is true, James, though it seems 
so very improbable; and it should teach us a 
lesson of humility: for if, any thing which is 
every day before our eye ke a ray of light, 
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contains so many hidden qualities, we may be 
deceived in subjects of more importance. 
James.—How can it be proved that there 
are seven colours in every ray of light? 
Aunt.—The celebrated Sir Isaac Newton 
discovered it by means of a three-cornered 
piece of glass, called a prism. The sun, en- 
tering in at a hole in the window shutter, 
made a bright white light on the opposite wall; 
but as soon as Sir Isaac placed this three- 
cornered piece of glass just before the open- 
ing, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet were seen on the wall, instead of the 
white spot. I will try to explain this; but I 
am afraid that I cannot put it in such language 
that you will understand it clearly. A ray of 
light consists of seven colours, all of them of 
different degrees of refrangibility. This is a 
very hard word for a little boy; but it means 
the power of being turned out of a straight 
course. I will try to give you some idea of 
it, by shewing you’ seven pieces of wire. 
Here is a large, stiff, iron knitting-needle,—I 
can hardly bend it with my hands. Then 
there are two smaller ones, which bend more 
easily. Then there is an elastic needle, such 
as we knit fine So with—see how it bends! 
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I can almost make a hoop of it. Then there 
are two pieces of fine steel wire, which are 
more pliable still. Finally, here is a piece of 
delicate gold thread, which is bent so easily 
that the wind moves it. Now red is hard to 
turn out of its course, like the stiff, iron needle. 
Orange and yellow turn a little more easily, 
like the smaller knitting-needles. Green, 
more easily still, like the elastic needle. Blue 
and indigo, like the fine steel wire, are turned 
more easily still; and violet, like the golden 
thread, is turned the easiest of all. A philos- 
opher would laugh to hear this explanation of 
the word refrangibility; but if it makes you 
understand what it means, I shall not mind 
being laughed at. 

James.—I think I do understand it very 
well; but I do not know how the prism turns 
the seven colours out of their way. 

Aunt.—Light passes through glass, chrystal, 
water, &c., and that is the reason why we call 
such kind of things transparent. Now you 
perceive that light coming into this three-cor- 
nered piece of glass, cannot go straight 
through,—for it has to turn round corners. 
Red will not turn much; the other colours 
turn more; and violet is pushed very much out 
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of its natural course. For this reason, they 
are reflected on the wall separately. The 
several colours are then like a hand spread 
wide open, so that every finger can be seen 
distinctly. 

James.—Can it ever be made white again? 

Aunt.—Yes. Very easily. A convex glass 
is a glass swelling up to a point in the middle. 
If such a glass be held so that these seven 
colours can strike upon it, the rays will all 
cluster together on the point in the middle, 
and will be reflected on the floor in one daz- 
zling white spot. 

James.—The colours you mentioned are 
just the colours of the rainbow. 

Aunt.—Yes, my dear: the drops of water 
standing in the clouds, after a shower, are so 
many little prisms; and as the light of the sun 
shines through them, the rays are refracted, 
or turned out of their usual course. 

James.—aAll this seems to be true; yet when 
I look at the sunshine on that white house, I 
can hardly believe it has all those beautiful 
colours in it. 

Aunt.—And let this teach you never to rid- 
icule things because they do not seem to be 
true. When you become a man, if you hear 
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your neighbours and friends support opinions, 
which seem to you strange and improbable, de 
not be too easy to believe without proof; nei- 
ther be obstinate in a contempt of that which 
you have never examined. Remember that 
your friend’s mind may have a prismatic pow- 
er,—and may therefore discover seven, impor- 
tant truths where you can see but one.—If 
you want more proof that light has seven col- 
ours, you can paint them all on a wheel, and 
whirl it round rapidly; as soon as it goes fast 
enough for the rays to mingle together, the 
wheel will look white. 

James.—I should think, then, that the seven 
colours, rubbed together on a plate, would 
make white. 

Aunt.—So they would, if they were mixed 
in exactly the right proportion; but that is a 
very difficult task. There is more of one col- 
our than there is of another, in a ray of light, 
and it is hard to find out the precise quantity 
of each colour, which would be necessary to 
form perfect white. 

James.—Why has not every thing we look 
at, all the rainbow colours? Why are the 
trees green, the sky blue, and the flowers red, 
orange, violet, &c? 
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Aunt.—Every thing in the world is made of 
little particles, joined together in a mass. 
Wood, metals, water, glass, &c., are all made 
of particles. If all these particles were three 
cornered, like a prism, I suppose every thing 
would be rainbow-coloured. Mother-of-pearl 
and opal are supposed to be made of such kind 
of particles,—and that is the reason why they 
have such changeable colours; but the atoms 
which compose bodies are variously made, and 
variously put together. How it is done, we 
cannot tell, because we cannot examine them; 
but the truth is proved by the effects, which 
we every day witness. We know that all 
transparent bodies, like glass, must have their 
particles arranged so that light can go through 
and through them; and this we know because 
whether we stand before a piece of glass, or 
behind it, we can see all objects through it. 
Metals, on the contrary, have their particles 
so arranged, that light cannot go through them. 
If you make the surface of a piece of steel 
smooth and polished, light will shine on it very 
brilliantly ; but it will not shine through it. Such 
sort of substances as these we call opaque or dark 
bodies. If you stand behind a shield, you can 
see no light come through; but if its surface is 
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polished, it will reflect light with great power. 

James.—What do you mean by light’s being 
reflected? 

Aunt.—I mean that it is sent back again to 
us, instead of passing off. When you send 
your ball high up into the air, it cuts through 
the air, and goes out of sight; hut when you 
send it against a house, it bounces back to 
you. When light strikes on glass, it goes 
through as easily as your ball does through the 
air; but when it strikes on polished metal, it 
cannot go through, and it rebounds back again. 

James.—And how were you going to show 
that the colours of things depended on the ar- 
rangement of the particles of which they are 
made. 

Aunt.—We cannot tell with certainty why 
one flower chooses to reflect only red rays, and 
another, only yellow ones; but we can conjec- 
ture. The particles of a piony are probably 
so arranged that all the colours, excepting 
red, pass through easily; but as the red rays 
cannot go through, they stay on the sur- 
face, and being reflected, we see them. A 
rose is probably so put together, that all the 
colours go through pretty easily; even red 
does not find so much trouble as it does in 
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getting through a piony,—still it finds more 
difficulty than the other colours; therefore a 
part of it is reflected, and forms.the pale 
shade of red, which we call pink. All colours 
are reflected alike from a lily; therefore the 
flower is white. A substance which absorbs, 
or takes in all colours, without reflecting any 
one, is black. As I have told you before, 
we cannet tell how particles are put together, 
to produce such an infinite variety. That is 
a secret known only to Him who fashioned all 
things, that they might be good and beautiful; 
and who can measure the angle of the minutest 
particle, as readily as he sees every thought 
of our hearts. 

James.—Don’t you feel sad sometimes, when 
you think how much there is to learn? 

Aunt.—-No,—I do not feel sad. I feel 
reverence,—deep reverence;—and acknowl- 
edge that every science is a holy temple, 
where the pure in heart may worship the liv- 
ing God; but it makes me joyful to think 
that the works of the Almighty are so trans- 
cendantly wonderful, that the knowledge of 
them may fill the mind and the heart of man, 
through the long, long ages of eternity. 

James.—I do not think long at a time about 
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things which I cannot understand; but some- 
times I have looked up and tried to count the 
stars,—and then I have thought how every 
one of them was a world,—and then that there 
were thousands of people in every world,— 
that perhaps they all had different faces and 
different minds,—and now to think that their 
flowers and gems are all made of different 
particles, and all differently put together,—in- 
deed it makes my head feel dizzy to think of it, 

What a beautiful clear blue the sky is, 
between those two clouds. The sky, I sup- 
pose, lets all other colours pass through it, ex- 
cept blue. I should not think it would be so 
averse to such a pretty colour as to send it 
back to earth. 

Aunt.—The sky is a word of very doubt- 
ful meaning, my dear. What seems to us to 
be a broad, bright, blue canopy, stretched over 
our heads, is, in fact, a collection of vapours 
floating about inthe air. Now the nearer the 
air is to the earth, the warmer and thinner it is; 
as you go higher and higher, it becomes more 
cold and dense. Dense means thick, compact, 
hard to get through. The atmosphere above 
our heads is a thin, transparent medium, 
through which the rays of light come to the 
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earth, as easily as they shine through glass. 
The earth reflects them back again to the at- 
mosphere; but those rays which the earth 
sends back are weakened,—they are not so 
bright and strong as they were when they 
streamed from the sun. Being weak, they 
find it hard work to make their way through 
ihe atmosphere; and the blue rays being the 
weakest, as you remember, are reflected back 
to us. If all the rays went through, and none 
were reflected, the skies would be black; and 
if none went through, but all were reflected, 
the heavens would be of a dazzling white. 

James.—Oh, either of those would be dread- 
ful. You say the rays go through the atmo- 
sphere as readily as through glass. [I am sure 
objects are reflected, or sent back again from 
a looking-glass. 

Aunt.—Very true, my nephew; but do you 
forget that mirrors are not made of glass 
alone? They have a thick layer of quicksil- 
ver put on the back of them, to prevent the 
rays from shining through. The quicksilver 
is the thing that reflects. Glass is only the 
transparent medium through which the reflect- 
ed rays come. 
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James.—'W hat is the reason I see my shad- 
ow when I stand in the sunshine? 

Aunt.—Just because your body is not trans- 
parent. The light shines easily through the 
air in the room, and looks bright on the floor; 
but when it meets with a thick substance, like 
your head, or a chair, it cannot shine through. 
If you stand between the sun and the wall, the 
wall does not recieve any of the rays which 
strike on you, and therefore it appears dark. 

James.—I might have known, if I had stop- 
ped to think, that a glass man was the only 
one who would cast no shadow,—because he 
would be a luminous man. 

Aunt.—He would be a transparent man, not 
a luminous one; the two words mean different 
things. A luminous body shines by its own 
light, like the sun, or a candle. A transpa- 
rent body must have light from some other ob- 
ject to shine upon it, else it cannot be seen. 
All opaque objects, such as earth, houses, &c. 
are seen only by reflected light, and that is 
the reason we cannot see them in the night- 
time, unless they are illuminated by lamps. 
All the boasted beauty of this world depends 
on the presence of light; without it, every thing 
is dismal. In the same way, all the beauty 
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and brightness of our souls depends on the 
light of divine truth, which shines upon them 
from our Heavenly Father. Every evil pas- 
sion indulged, every temptation yielded to, 
makes a speck, or wave, on the mirror, and 
prevents our seeing clearly what is for our 
eternal good. Let it then be our earnest 
prayer to God, that our souls may be kept 
from all pollution. 
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LUCY LEH. 


A lovelier child we rarely see 

Of purer mind than Lucy Lee. 

I met her at the break of morn 

While yet the dew was on the thorn: 
The air was sweet, the birds were out, 
And warbled blithely all about: 

She came to me, and simply said, 

**J] have no friend, since Mother’s dead !”’ 


Her innocent and winning look, 

My sympathies so fairly took, 

I thought I could not bear to see 

All nature bursting out with glee, 
While this poor child of want and wo, 
Unfriended, knew not where to go. 


I took her home ;—my cot is small, 
But we have room enough for all: 
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My wife, my boy, my daughters three, 
Myself, and little Lucy Lee. 

And much it glads our hearts to find 
That Lucy has a grateful mind. 


Tis now three years, and something more, 
Since first she came within our doer; 

Tall has she grown, and strong ;—at will 
She bounds along the sunny hill. 

She’s wild and gay, but full of love, 

And yielding as the gentle dove ; 

And if her brow is e’er o’ercast, 

A shade it is, that may not last. 


"T'was yester eve I marked the lass 
Dancing at ease upon the grass ; 
Now with a laugh, now with a song, 
Tripping it lightly like the fawn ; 
As sportive as the lambs at play, 


And not less innocent than they. 


«‘The child,” I said, “thas quite forgot 
*<Her mother, and her mother’s cot,— 
“From her infantine memory, they 
‘Like a sad dream have passed away.” 
Just then my Ititle rustic maid 

Came to my side, and smiling said, 
«‘Come, come with me, and we will go 
‘‘Down where the sumac berries grow, 
**And you shall sit beside the brook, 
‘*While I for purple violets look ; 

*‘And for the evening primrose seek 
‘*So soft and pale, like Mary’s cheek,— 
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‘¢And Jane and maid shall have their share 
‘*Of flowers to bind their shining hair,— 

*‘ And I can search the wild bee’s bowers 
«‘And make the choicest honey ours.” 


I gladly joined her in the walk ; 

Onward we went with pleasant talk, 
Though oft my dear companion gay 
Loitered behind, or sprang away 

To cull some tempting flower ;—and then 
Was quickly at my side again: 

But scarcely had we reached the place, 
When I observed that Lucy’s face 

Had lost its sunshine suddenly, 

And tears were standing in her eye. 


‘*Now what has chanced, my child?’ I said, 
But Lucy Lee no answer made,— 


Or all her faculties were gone, 
Or all the rest absorbed in one. 
Upon the breeze was borne along 
A wild and simple nursery song,— 
Sung by some village girl or dame,— 
‘It is the same, the very same 
**My Mother used to sing to me!”’ 
At length she said. 

*T was plain to see 
The orphan had not ‘‘quite forgot 
Her mother and her mother’s cot.” 
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THE LITTLE BOY TO HIS DOG. 


[The editor was asked what the boy on the outside of the 
Miscellany was saying to his dog,—the following was 
written as an answer. ] 


Rover, come here to me, I say, 

And be a lively dog— 

Why, you’ve done nothing all the day, 
But sleep like an old log! 


I do’nt believe you earn your meat, 
By lying there to wink— 

If I did nothing else but eat, 

I wonder what you’d think! 


I have a picture book to keep— 

Tis full of pretty things,— 

Of dogs that run, and ants that creep, 
And birds with spotted wings. 


Come here, and look it through and through. 
I know you will not find 

A single thing so dull as you, 

To sleep itself stone blind. 


Now stand up, like a little man, 
And peep into the book,— 

And try to think, if think you can, 
How like a fool you look. 

I wish you’d gaze in the right place, 
And mind your business well, 
And not keep staring in my face, 
As if I’d news to tell. 

Go hunt the flies, you siiiy one, 
Or box the kitten’s ears! 

For I can find but little fun 

To talk when no one hears. 


